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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark 2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
3. October 18.—David’s Confession Psa. 51 : 1-17 
4. October 25.—David’'s Joy over Forgiveness — Psa. 32 
s. November 1.—David and Absalom ‘ 2 Sam. 15: 1-12 
6. November 8.—David's Grief over Absalom 2 Sam. r8 1-33 
7. November 15.—David's Trust in God 8 Psa, 23 
&. November 22.— The Curse of Strong Drink : World's 

lemperance Lesson . 7 Prov. 20: 1 ; 23: 20, 21, 29-35 


November 29.—David's Charge to Solomon 
10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 


1 Chron, 28 : 1-10 


1 Kings 3: 4°15 


11. Dec. 13 he Dedication of the Temple 1 Kings 8 : 1-11, 62, 63 
( The Queen of Sheba Visits 

12. December 20.-— Solomon 1 Kings to: 1-10 
(Or, The Birth of Christ Matt 1-12 

I December 27.- -Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association 


Monday.—t Kings 3 : 4-15 Solomon's wise choice 
Tuesday Heb. 11 : 17-26 Choice of Moses 
Wednesday.—Josh, 24 : I-15 Joshua's decision 
Thursday Job 28 : 12-28 . Value of wisdom 
Friday.—Matt. 16 : 21-28 , ‘ ‘ What profit ! 
Saturday.—Prov. 4: 1-13 ..... . The principal thing 


Sunday.— Matt. 6 : 25-34 . The first ghoice 


Thanksgiving 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


HANKS for the common paths that lead 
About my common gardens, Lord; 
Thanks for the joys that these afford 
The sower of good seed. 


Thanks for the lesser ways that fare 

Close by a homely hillside field ; 

Thanks for the peace of mind they yield, 
’Neath toil’s wise overcare. 


Thanks for the daily round. Thus far 
My Lord appoints my task, and lo, 
I sow and reap, and reap and sow, 
Where’er his leadings are! 


Aspury Grove, Mass. 


Calls to Wonder and Worship 


Calls to wonder and calls to worship are about 
us all the time. If our eyes are keen, and are on the 
watch, we can see that which causes us to wonder and 
find delight in the face of a dear one. And this won- 
der and delight is a cause of thankfulness and grati- 
tude to God who created that dear one, and sent to 
us that blessing. If there is no such wonder and 
worship excited by one whom we truly love, the lack 
is in our eyes. Carlyle says, ‘‘ The man who cannot 
wonder, who does not habitually wonder and worship, 
is but a pair of spectacles behind which there is no 


eye.’ 
oe” 


Boldness in Prayer 

Boldness and humbleness make up good praying. 
The humbleness comes of what we know ourselves to 
be, in our lack of right to ask anything. The bold- 
ness is in view of God's greatness in promising, and 
his graciousness in encouraging prayer. Our Lord 
seems to have been more grieved with men’s unwill- 
ingness to really ask for what they needed, than by 
any other fault in their approaches to his Father. 
Some would not because they were too proud, as 
thinking themselves rich, or as needing not much 
more than they had. Others would not because they 
thought of God as an exactor rather than a giver, and 
they shrank from his presence lest he should make 





some demand upon them. Others still were so sure 
they deserved nothing but a blow at his hands that 
they would not see that those hands were full of gifts 
for them and all who would ask. Just to get men to 
feel the generosity of God, and their own utter need 
of him, was much of our Lord's work as a teacher. 
By both example and precept he encourages us to 
come boldly, to ask largely, and to keep on asking 
till the response comes. The woman who begged for 
the crumb from the table, and kept on asking till she 
got it, was after his own heart, and his delay in grant- 
ing her the life of her child was to bring out her ad- 
mirable persistence in asking. 


oe”, 
Enemies—Why ? 


So long as a man speaks mere commonplaces or 
truths which touch no personal or social faults or fol- 
lies, he is not likely to arouse opposition, nor to be 
spoken of as a fanatic or as on the wrong track. But 
let him single out some wrong modes of speech or con- 
duct practiced by his hearers, and there will be enough 
persons to perceive and object to what he declares is 
truth. Jesus points this out when he sounds the warn- 
ing, ‘* Woe unto you when all men speak well of you !"’ 


Our Friends and 


% 


—when they are moved to no objection to your course. 
It is another phase of this truth which Madame 
Swetchine suggests when she says, ‘‘One must be 
somebody in order to have enemies.’’ Merely to have 
enemies is not in itself proof of our being in the right, 
but what is the cause of our having a friend or an 
enemy is worthy of our careful consideration. 


a” 
Taking Our Observations 


Good timepieces are excellent things, but they 
are not infallible. The sun is the world’s time- 
keeper. In countries where the sun’s movements are 
not accurately observed, the best clocks and watches 
are apt to go wrong. Human consciences are like 
clocks and watches. Some of them work better than 
others, but the best of them may fail. They must all 
look to the great Source and Center of truth if they 
are to be relied upon. Once in every twenty-four 
hours, in busy offices all over our land there is a 
pause. Important telegraph lines are kept for a mo- 
ment idle, waiting,—then the same message flashes 
over them all to every part of the country. The sun 
at Washington says ‘‘ Noon.’’ How often do we ask 
God whether our consciences are telling us the truth ? 
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Seeing Bible Puzzles that Do Not Exist 


ae ago, a well-meaning but poorly informed 
preacher in Southern Illinois stood up before 

his sod schoolhouse congregation and attempted 
to preach. With some difficulty he spelled out his 
text in Luke 14: 4 from the small Bible he held in 
his hand. It tells of the meeting of Jesus with the 
man who had the dropsy in the house of a chief 
Pharisee. As the preacher saw the text, it read, 
‘And he took him, and held him, and let him go."’ 

‘*He ‘held him, and let him go.’ Now, my breth- 
ren, that looks like it couldn't be so, but I'll show 
you this morning how it could be. The Bible don't 
make no mistakes,—be sure o’ that."’ 

By this time others had found ‘the place in their 
Bibles, and were looking up the text. One of them 
called out : 

‘“‘What do you say that text is, Mister Preacher ?’’ 

‘«*And he held him, and let him go,’ '’ replied 
the would-be preacher, with a look of conscious, con- 
fident wisdom, as if he were surprised at the untimely 
interruption. 


‘« My Bible says, ‘He healed him, and let him 
go,’ *’ responded the daring interrupter, looking at 


the Bible he had opened. 

At this the preacher tried to spell out more care- 
fully the Bible word in question, and others in the 
congregation who had Bibles did the same. The 
result was that that Sunday morning's work of prairie 
exegesis and of proposed reconciliation of Bible con- 
tradictions was brought to a sudden close. 

Similarly it is over supposed contradictions or puz- 
zles in the Bible text that do not actually exist that 
many a friend or enemy of the Bible spends his time 
or strength with all the wisdom he can control. This 
is true, not only of prairie or backwoods preachers, 
but of many a college or university graduate or pro- 
fessor in this land and in other lands. A more care- 
ful examination and a better understanding of the 
text or passage in question would often bring the dis- 
cussion, however confident or bitter, to as sudden and 
ignominious an end as the morning sermon of the 
sod-house preacher in Southern Illinois. 

There was a world of wisdom, as applicable to our 
day and region as to his, in much of the homely 
counsel of ‘‘ Josh Billings,’’ the keen humorist. Thus 
when he says, ‘‘ It's better not to know so much more 
than other folks than to know so many things that 





ain't so."’" This is especially true in its application to 
many Bible opposers and Bible defenders, including 
higher critics and lower critics, who ought to be rea- 
sonably well informed of the matters of which they 
talk or write. 

Sometimes the error as to a Bible statement is 
merely popular, even though it be very generally 
believed that there is something in the Bible text 
on which to base the oft-repeated idea. Thus, for 
instance, for many generations it has been said by 
those who have the Bible and read it, that it was 
the eating of an aff/e that brought trouble into Eden, 
and wrought ruin to Eve and Adam. Although there 
is nothing in the Bible which will even seem to sug- 
gest the possible basis of an error, that makes no 
difference. If one more careful reader should speak 
out in meeting, and say, ‘‘J/y Bible doesn’t say 
‘apple,’ ’’ he would be brushed aside or overridden 
as seeking to destroy the foundations of nursery and 
popular belief. 

Again, the error may be one of mistranslation in our 
ordinary English Bible, commonly spoken of as the 
Authorized Version, or the King James Bible. One 
among many of such errors is where the the Israelites 
are said to have ‘‘ borrowed,’’ when they went from 
Egypt, without any intention of returning, jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold and articles of raiment, to 
such an extent as to despoil their harsh Egyptian 
oppressors (see Exod. 3:22; 11:2; 12:35, 36). 
Our English text seems to say this, and for genera- 
tions some have scoffed at the low morality practiced 
by the Israelites, and even countenanced and author- 
ized by the command of God in this transaction, while 
others have sought disingenuously, or with misdirected 
zeal, to explain away or to attempt to justify this 
strange performance. Only those who have had oc- 
casion to note the progress of Bible criticism and dis- 
cussion, scholarly and popular, are likely to be aware 
how much has been said or written, within a century 
past, about this phase of Hebrew history, by defenders 
or opposers of Bible accuracy. 

It makes little difference with the popular idea as 
to this matter that the new revisions, English and 
American, have shown that the word translated ‘ bor- 
row’’ should have been translated ‘‘give.’' The 
old discussion still keeps up. Many of those who 
misused the text in old time were those who were 
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familiar enough with the original to have known 
better. Any one familiar with unchanging customs in 
the East understands that when one who has been in 
the service or the company of another, even as a guest, 
is going away from the one who remains, he asks 
a gift, or ‘‘ bakhsheesh,’’ as a token of friendship. 
This custom is as universal as saying ‘‘good-by’’ is 
with us. Jehovah assured the Israelites that when, 
on leaving Egypt, they asked for their bakhsheesh, the 
Egyptians would so deluge the pilgrims with gifts as to 
practically bankruptthemselves. And this came to pass. 

And out of this natural incident has come, for gene- 
rations, all the unfortunate discussion by right-minded 
and evil-disposed readers. And this is but a singhe 
illustration of the trouble that has come from seeing 
and sneering at, or wnnecessarily trying to explain 
away or defend, Bible puzzles that do not exist in fact. 

Still another phase of the difficulty is that of mis- 
reading the text to begin with, and then of seeking 
outside for corroboration of statements that are not 
there. This is more common than most persons will 
suppose. How frequently we hear of ‘‘ making bricks 
without straw, as the Israelites were compelled to."’ 
So common is this that Bible readers generally are 
inclined to believe that there is something in the Bible 
story as a basis of the popular idea. Even some mod- 
ern scholars, desirous of confirming the truth of the 
sacred text, have told of ancient bricks still to be seen 
in Egyptian ruins as made without straw. And zeal- 
ous believers who are glad to have some evidence 
that the Bible text is not unworthy of belief are 
pleased to have their faith confirmed by evidence that 
has no value. For there is obviously nothing in the 
Bible to justify us in supposing that the Israelites ever 
made any bricks without straw. 

It is said, in Exodus 5 : 5-18, that, in order to lay 
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heavier. burdens. on the Israelites, their taskmasters, 
by Pharaoh's command, refused for a time to furnish 
them with straw for the making of bricks. But the 
Israelites were told to go themselves and find the straw. 
They were not permitted to make the bricks without 
straw. That might have lightened their burden, but 
they were to take time to look for straw without giving 
less time to work on the clay. ‘So the people [of 
Israel] were scattered abroad throughout all the land 
of Egypt to gather stubble for straw.'' If, indeed, an- 
cient bricks are to be found in Egypt made with 
‘«stubble’’ instead of ‘‘straw,’’ they might seem to 
confirm the Bible story ; but to find ancient bricks 
that had been made without straw has no bearing on 
that story, however it might bear on the question of 
the finders’ familiarity with the Bible record. And 
this is only another item of many that go to show the 
importance of studying closely the record before en- 
deavoring to discredit or confirm it. 

Mistranslated words in former English versions of 
the Bible have caused readers to err as to their per- 
sonal duty, as well as to the meaning of the historic 
record. Thus the Bible which most of us were reared 
on said that it was a sinner’s duty to ‘* be converted,”’ 
and in consequence multitudes were themselves in- 
active waiting for God to ‘‘convert’’ them. Put the 
Revisions show that the Bible text say that it is man’s 
positive duty to ‘‘turn,’’ while God gives him the 
power to do so. And thus it is with many another 
Bible text or teaching in the Old Testament and the 
New. Closer attention to the record, with the help 
of a correct translation, will enable a reader to know 
more fully God's teaching and man’s duty, as they 
were in olden time, and as they still are. How much 
time has been misspent over Bible puzzles and sup- 
posed duties that never existed ! 
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No attention will be paid to. anonymous letters. 


What Is the Teaching 
of Charles M. Sheldon ? 


When any man of God becomes prominent in 
the eyes of the world because of his fidelity to the 
right as he sees it, and his insistence upon right 
standards of living, he is very sure to be misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by both the world and. the 
church. Few Christian writers in recent years have 
reached more persons through their books than the 
Rev. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon. His book entitled 
‘‘In His Steps’’ first brought him into national 
prominence. There are wide differences of opinion 
as to that book, but it has accomplished one great 
good : scores of thousands of persons have been set 
to thinking very seriously about their personal duties 
and the details of their every-day life and conduct. 
Now comes a reader from New York with the follow- 
ing question about Dr. Sheldon : 

In a recent conversation with a gentleman who keeps a close 
watch on the religious sentiment of the country, it was pointed 
out that, whereas Christ strove to implant righteousness by 
individual regeneration only, Mr. Sheldon essayed to accom- 
plish the same end by laying down hard-and-fast rules for the 
conduct of commercial enterprises, which was distinctly not the 
method followed by our Lord during his earthly ministry. I 
have for a long time been a warm admirer of Mr. Sheldon, 
His consistent forcefulness and pursuit of high idea)s have 
seemed to stamp him as a much needed leader. My olbiect in 
writing is to learn your views of Mr. Sheldon's work, based on 
the wider scope of your observation, and I should be very 
grateful for any word from you on the subject. 


In order that there might be no possibility of mis- 
representing Dr. Sheldon, the correspondent's letter 
was referred by the Editor to Dr. Sheldon himself. 
In replying, Dr. Sheldon points out wisely that it is 
not always easy to make clear one’s position in a few 
sentences, but he courteously gives an answer, so ad- 
mirable in its expression and its teachings that the 
Editor earnestly commends it to the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every reader of The Sunday School Times. 
Dr. Sheldon writes : 


I have tried to teach the necessity of individual regeneration 
before there was any hope of accomplishing any reforms in the 
social life of men. The rule of Christ was, '‘ Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God."’ I believe that same rule holds good yet, 
and what we call to-day the social gospel is nothing more nor 
less than the application of this great rule of conduct an- 
nounced by Jesus in the commercial world, the political world, 
and everywhere else. 

I certainly have never tried to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules for conduct for business men or any one else. I may 
have some hard-and-fast rules for myself,—for instance, in re- 
gard to the matter of Sunday travel,—and I consistently hold 
them ; but I do not impose them on any one else, and never 





have done so. I have some very distinct convictions as to how 
commercial enterprises ought to be run, according to the teach- 
ing of Christ, and, if 1 were in business, I should try to enforce 
with myself certain rules of conduct ; but I certainly have never 
yet, I trust, reached the point of arrogance where I would 
specify dogmatically what another man ought to do. Seeking 
first the kingdom of God is a specific rule of Jesus which every 
Christian ought to attempt to obey. When it comes to de- 
tails of the application of this rule, the individual Christian 
must determine sincerely, honestly, after much prayer and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, what he ought to do. 

I am very sorry if I have given the impression, through any- 
thing I have ever written or said, that I have tried to impose 
methods for conduct different from those which Christ gave. 
No man can be a pope for another man's conduct. One great 
rule of life for the Christian is, as I have so often tried to em- 
phasize, the kingdom of God first,—not money-seeking first, 
not political power first, nor anything else but the establish- 
ment of God's righteousness in the earth. The doing of that 
thing in the complicated details of business life is a matter 
which, of course, means the whole energy of a life going out in 
answer to the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven."’ 


2 qn, CAkda 
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Reconciling the Bible 
and Jewish Custom 

If we would understand what is meant by a Bible 
statement, we must take the pains to find out the dif- 
ference between its mere words and their special 
meaning in the case under study, which often involves 
the study of other books than the Bible. This is sug- 
gested by a question from a correspondent in New 
York, who writes inquiringly : 

Will you kindly inform me, in your Notes on Open Letters 
how we are to reconcile Exodus 12 : 2, when the passover was 
observed at the going out of the Israelites from Egypt, with 
the present Jewish custom of beginning the year not with the 
passover, but in September ? 

There was then, as now, the ecclesiastical year and 
the civil year. And with the Israelites the years were 
lunar, rather than solar, years. In consequence of 
this, the beginning of the year changed from year to 
year. Thus with us the date Easter, being affected 
by the moon, is not the same every year. Again, with 
an agricultural people the seasons of the year were 
shaped by seed-sowing and seed-growing and grain 
harvest, and these were not the same in different 
climates. In the Mishna or Talmudic commentary, 
a Jewish authority, it is said : ‘‘ There are four differ- 
ent beginnings of the vear. . . . The new vear for the 
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civil year ; for the sabbath year and the year of jubi- 
lee ; for planting of trees and sowing of seed ;. . 
and the new year for gathering of fruit.'" Again 
there were different passovers : the passover in Egypt, 
the passover in the wilderness, the passover in Jeru- 
salem. Even if the divine ordering of these changes 
is not recorded for our reading, if we find the changes 
adopted by the Jews we may take a good reason for 
granted. The Bible does not necessarily record all 
that we may properly infer as to matters of this sort, 
but it can set us to studying if we really need to know 
the facts and their reason. 


-— 
Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—mof biblical 





questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they wil! 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 


Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST JOHN, N. B.—t1. Could you kindly tell me where T can 
obtain a graduating exercise for primary children who are 
graduating into the main school ? 2. Should children who can- 
not read, though of the required age, be allowed to graduate ? 

Cc. ¥. . 

1. Write to David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. 2. If the children’s inability to read is because of 
physical defect, it is often better to promote the child than 
to keep him back. Each case must be settled upon its 
own merits, and no one is so competent to decide the mat- 
ter as the teacher of the class, possibly in consultation with 
the superintendent. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—I have aclass of young ladies, fifteen years 
of age, and we have decided to find a name suitable for such 
a class. Can you give us three or four names to select from ?— 
j. F. P. 

The ‘‘ Philathea ’’ is a very popular and attractive name 
just now. It is the name given to the young women’s 
classes by the Baraca Union, the ** Baraca’”’ name belong 
ing to young men. It is very good to select for such classes 
names that have a local significance; for instance, the 
name of some very prominent worker in the church, or the 
name of a pastor who is greatly beloved. Geographical 
names are often used, especially those connected with any 
particular mission field, or missionary work in which the 
class is especially interested. I knew of one class which 
was very proud of the name ‘* Kinetics.’’ The word 
means ‘‘causing motion.’’ Then there are many Bible 
names which are available as well. Some of the following 
might be good also: ‘‘ King’s Daughters,’’ ‘‘ Friendly 
Circle,’’ ‘* Truth-Seekers.’’ Write to Mrs. J]. W. Barnes, 
Newark, N. J., for suggestions. 


COLUMBUS, OH1O.—Will you suggest a plan of grading that 
will apply to the average school ? You will observe that there 
will be a great confusion if all of the suggested methods are 
followed. For instance, the editors and publishers, in their 
meeting last summer at Mr. Hartshorn's summer residence, 
offered a resolution suggesting the following order : (1) Pri- 
marv, (2) Main School, (3) Advanced School, (4) Home De- 
partment, (5) Teacher-training department. Dr. Sheldon, in 
Ihe Sunday School Times for July 18, suggests: (1) Cradle 
Roll, (2) Primary, 6 to 12; (3) Intermediate, 12 to 15; (4) a 
Senior Department. It seems to me that both of these are 
confusing. The new International Fducational Committee 
might suggest something more definite. —H. A, D. 

It will be impossible to promulgate any sort of graded 
system that will be universal in its application, even in a 
general way, until there is a uniform nomenclature in our 
The questioner will be glad to know that this 
matter has been referred to the Educational Committee 
appointed at Winona last summer, and some action may 
be taken by them on the subject before a great while. 
Suggestions concerning grading have been given many 
times in this department. 


schools. 


MUNSON, OHIO.—How should Sunday-school pupils who 
attend a morning Sunday-school spend their afternoon ?— 
MRs. R. A. I 


This is an exceedingly difficult matter to regulate. If 
the scholars come from Christian homes, no doubt the 
parents have plans for them on Sunday afternoon. If they 
do not come from Christian homes, it is very likely that in 
most cases all the plans that can be made will go awry, and 
yet many scholars may be helped by suggesting to them 
profitable ways of spending their Sunday afternoons. If 
the scholars are young men and young women, and live in 
a city, the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association have their attrac- 
tions, with their reading-rooms, special services, attractive 
music, etc. But our questioner lives in a village where 
probably these associations do not exist. 

In England they have what they call their ‘*P. S. A.” 
(Pleasant Sunday Afternoons), and convenient places, 
either church or hall, are appointed, and they have attrac- 
tive music, such features of entertainment as are suitable, 
recitations, etc., that are appropriate to the day. These 
‘* Pleasant Sunday Afternoons ”’ are very popular in Eng- 
land and seem to be growing in popularity. It may be 
possible that in this instance something of this kind can be 
devised. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE LITTLE FOLKS 





Cradle Exercises in a 
Brooklyn School 


There is much to be said in favor of the prettily deco- 
rated frame which holds the names of the Cradle Roll 
babies in its convenient celluloid mat; but there is some- 
thing about a miniature cradle which seems to appeal to 
the children unfailingly when it makes its appearance at 
the beginning of the Cradle Roll exercises. 

We own a simple one, about six inches long, made with 
a scroll-saw, but it is complete with a little white silk mat- 
tress and pillow. Our exercises are short, and the fact 
that we can safely put them on the program after the les- 
son speaks for the fascination they have for the children, 

Freddie’s little sister is to be put into our cradle. Her 
name and exact date of birth have been written on a tiny 
card, and with a sense of importance not to be equaled 
until, perhaps, promotion day comes, Freddie steps to the 
platform holding the card, The superintendent says a few 
words about our infant class, composed of the babies in 
our homes, mentions any she may have seen through the 
week, or any who are ill, and asks news of others. 

Then she holds the cradle for Freddie to put sister into, 
and he does so, saying, with loving pride, ‘* My baby sister, 
Eunice Maud Martin, six months old.’’ The pianist strikes 
the chord, and all join in singing the following Cradle 
Roll song, which was composed for them a year or two ago. 


I. 
‘* We bring another baby, 
Dear Lord, to thee to-day 
Thou lovest these tiny children, 
Caring for them alway. 

Help us, as the older children, 
To set them examples good, 
Showing them love and kindness, 

As those who know thee should. 


(Sung with closed eyes.) 





Bless all our cradle babies, 
Wherever they may be, 

Although they're in homes so scattered, 
‘Thou every one dost see. 

We love them and thou dost love them, 
Oh! may they grow up to be 

A band of little Christians, 


Obedient, Lord, to thee. Amen.” 


(These words were written to go to the chorus of ‘* Lord 
bless the little children, wherever they may be.’’ Music by 
I). B. Towner.) 

Radiant Freddie is then handed a pretty Cradle Roll 
certificate to carry home to mother and sister, and the ex- 
ercise closes with the superintendent reading a list of ‘* our 
babies ’’ whose birthdays occur the following week, that 
they may be prayed for by the children. 

On the first, second, and third birthdays we send pic- 
ture cards to the children ; but, on the fourth, they receive 
a large sheet of paper, decorated with four scrap pictures 
of children and one or two animals, with a birthday letter 
in simplest words written around and between the pictures. 
This latter invites them to come henceforth every Sunday 
to the kindergarten class, and a short verse from God’s 
Book is given to be learned and recited as a birthday verse 
the following Sunday: ‘The welcome given the little 
débutante is genuine and impressive. 

Special mention of her is made in the prayer, and she is 
appointed ‘* captain ’’ of the kindergarten class, and other 
little ways are taken to make the day a memorable one,— 
Emma Belle D, Pierson, Primary Class Superintendent 
Bedford Presbyterian Bible School, Brooklyn, New York. 


“ 
A Christmas Tree that Blossoms 


To have such a tree, tissue-paper hollyhocks must be 
made. Any of the colors in which that flower is found 
may be used, but the tree will be very pretty if the selec- 
tion is limited to the various shades of pink. Each flower 
requires two shades of the color chosen and an outside 
disk of green paper. Cut the pink in two sizes, squares 
measuring about nine and seven inches, fold each square 
and cut off the corners, and crinkle it through the hands 
from the center to the edge. Make enough of these flowers 
to trim thickly the front and two sides of your tree. When 
the pink and green papers are ready for the flowers, have 
ready also pieces of florists’ wire about five inches long, 
fasten a scrap of the paper firmly on one end of the wire, 
put the other end of the wire through the three pieces that 
are to form the flower, and twist the wire around the center 
of the flower in such a way as to make a strong hold for 
the stem. 

Now cut pieces of the dark-green paper nine and a half 
by four and a half inches, and paste the short ends to- 
gether. Make as many of these as you have flowers, for 
they are to be the caps that conceal the blossoms until you 


wish them to show, When your tree is in position in one 
corner of the room, wire the flowers securely on the ends 
of twigs all over the part of the tree that shows. A tree 


with widespreading branches that come near the floor is 
the best for your purpose. When all your flowers have 
been fastened on securely have ready as many good-sized 
pieces of some sort of candy as you have younger children 
in the Sunday-school ; that is, in the beginners’ and _ pri- 
mary departments, and also counting the older Cradle Roll 
children. Beginning at the bottom of the tree, take a cap, 
gather its top together, and tie it with strong black linen 
thread ; put a piece of candy in a flower, slip the cap over 
flower, pin it on with a little piece of wire, so it will not fall 
off, cut the thread long enough to reach nearly to the floor, 
Do this with all the flowers that are necessary for the 
candy. Of course, the candy should not be in flowers too 
high up on the tree for the children to reach, though some 
of the little ones can be held up to get some of the higher 
ones, if the tree does not spread enough to accommodate 
them lower down. Cover all the flowers with caps, and 
have the threads long enough to be reached easily. 

When the children come into the room, they will see 

what looks like a plain green tree, with nothing on it, 
When the time comes to have the tree part of the exer- 
cises, let the Cradle Roll children first come two or three 
at a time, and, guided by the teachers, pull off a cap from 
a flower and take out the candy. The act of getting the 
candy spreads the flower, and gradually, as the beginners 
and primary children follow the babies, the tree blossoms. 
When all the children have done their part, let the teachers 
or older scholars gather about the tree, and, each one 
selecting a thread, all pull at a given signal, when the top 
of the tree will burst into bloom in an instant. 
_ This is not a difficult thing to do if it is begun early 
enough in the month, and the several teachers divide up 
the work of making the flowers and caps.—/osephine L. 
Baldwin, State Primary and Junior Superintendent for 
New Jersey, Newark, N. /. 





Orders should now be placed with The Sunday School Times 
Company for the book containing the entire first year’s les- 
sons in the new course of Bible Lessons for Beginners, issued 
by the American Section of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, with teaching hints by George Hamilton Archibald 
(50 cents, postage free). A pamphlet containing the three 
admirable articles by Mrs. J. W. Barnes telling why a Begin- 
ners’ Course was needed, and how any Sunday-school can 
start and conduct a Beginners’ class, can be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times for three two-cent stamps. 











Meeting the Unexpected Disturbance 


The unexpected disturbances which frequently occur in 
a primary class require the utmost skill in handling, and 
this comes only from a sympathetic understanding of child 
nature. 

A class of little beginners were seated in their circle 
listening with absorbing interest as the teacher, with vivid 
word-picture and simple blackboard drawing, told the les- 
son story for the day. Suddenly a tiny four-year-old child 
seated on the farther side of the circle, while listening in- 
tently to the story, pushed her foot under her chair in such 
a way that both child and chair fell backwards to the floor. 

As the teacher hastened to pick up the little girl, her first 
thought was: **Oh! what shall I do with a crying child ? 
If only Ruth’s mother were here to take care of her!’’ 
But in the moment which it took her to cross the circle 
there flashed through her mind the way in which a wise 
and tactful mother, of whom she once heard, had met a 
similar emergency, and she resolved to try the same method. 

As she raised the crying child to her feet, she said: ‘* We 
are so sorry Ruth has hurt her head. But,’ she quickly 
asked, ‘‘do you suppose little chair is hurt too?’’ She 
turned and very tenderly picked up the chair, saying, in a 
sympathetic tone, as she patted the back of the chair, 
**We're so sorry for little chair. We are always sorry 
when a little chair falls and hurts itself. Poor little chair !’’ 
Then to the little girl she said, ** Ruth, would you like to 
pat little chair too?’’? The child’s attention being thus 
drawn away from itself, she soon forgot her own pain in 
her sympathy for the chair, and laid her little hand, still 
wet with tears, gently on the chair. 

The teacher then turned to the children in the circle, and 
said: ** Children, aren’t we glad that Ruth’s head isn’t 
broken, and the little chair isn’t broken? Very soon they 
will both be all well again. And now, Ruth, let us carry 
the little chair and sit over near the blackboard. Cuhil- 
dren,’’ she continued brightly, as she helped the little girl 
to place her chair, ‘* who can find in our blackboard picture 
the little boy we were talking about?’’ And thus the in 
terrupted lesson was continued, 

For one hour of the week the primary teacher stands in 
the place of the mother to all of the children in her class. 
How strong, then, should be the mother instinct, and how 
carefully should she study child nature, that she may deal 
with the children in the true mother spirit. —Grace M. 
Longfellow, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A Bible Rainbow Book- 
Mark for Juniors 


It is a book-mark made of eight ribbons instead of one, 
the ribbons being in the seven prismatic colors, with the 
addition of purple,—a deeper shade of violet. Every child 
knows the rainbow colors in their order, and when the 
book-mark is placed in the Bible to mark the different 
groups or divisions of books, the known order of colors 
makes it easy for the scholar to learn the order of the 
groups. Each ribbon is placed at the end of the division 
for which it stands, 

Red, following Deuteronomy, marks the five books of 
law. z 

Orange, following Esther, marks the twelve books of 
history. 


(Continued on page 621) 
% 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Mrs. Mary Foster Brvyner, one of the International Field Secreta- 
ries, and a welcome visitor in the homes of Times’ readers through 
her weekly primary teaching hints in these pages, will answer 
every month on this page questions on primary work submitted by 
any reader who may desire her counsel. Address ‘‘ Mrs. Bryner, 
care The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 





ALTOONA, PA.—Will you please send us some printed in- 
structions how to organize a Cradle Roll in connection with 
our Sunday-school ?—Mrks. D. F. M. 

The Cradle Roll Leaflet, issued by Mrs. J. W. Barnes, 
Newark, N. J., gives condensed information. Your own 
state primary secretary probably has special printed in- 
structions. Watch the Primary Page each month in the 
Times for new suggestions, 


MULHALL, O. T.—Will you kindly send me name of song- 
book in which I can get the ‘ Builder's Song for Primary 
Class *’ you gave in your address on primary work at Enid, 
O. ‘1.? Also, the book in which the primary song is found. 
Would like also to have the references for Bible verses used in 
your drill on body, hands, feet, etc., in order in which you 
gave them.—J. C. B. 

The ‘* Builder’s Song ’’ may be found in ‘‘ Special Songs 
and Services, No. 1,’’ by Mrs. Kennedy. ‘‘ Hear the 
Pennies Dropping ’’ may be found in ‘‘ Infant Praises ’’ (to 
the tune most frequently used: The same words, with a 
different melody, may be found in a ten-cent booklet called 
‘*Primary Exercises for the Sunday-school,’’ published by 
Ward and Drummond, New York. The Bible verses to 
which you refer may be found as a supplement to the pri- 
mary lesson in The Sunday School Times for September 26 
(p. 485). 


COEYMANS, N. Y.—Will you kindly tell me about primary- 
class graduating exercises, and where diplomas can be ob- 
tained ? Do you know the price of the little chairs for the 
primary scholars ?—D. C, 

Before children are promoted from the primary depart- 
ment, at nine years of age, they are expected to know the 
Golden ‘Texts, severa: choice hymns, and selected Bible 
verses ; also the Lord’s Prayer, Golden Rule, Twenty-third 
Psalm, names of the twelve apostles, the Beatitudes, and 
Ten Commandments. ‘The promotion exercises are usually 
a part of a special service, when parents and friends may 
be invited, At this time many schools present a Bible and 
certificate of promotion to each scholar. Several denomi- 
nations prepare their own diplomas. ‘Those of a general 
nature may be secured from the Dietz & Marshall Co. ; or 
D, C. Cook Publishing Co., Chicago; or Hale & Sons, 
Cleveland, or any Sunday-school supply house. There are 
several styles of chairs, and freight to different parts of the 
country varies so much that it will be more satisfactory to 
obtain prices from your nearest wholesale furniture dealer, 


Can you suggest a simple Christmas service for a class of 
children to give in connection with other exercises at an even- 
ing gathering ? 

The Christmas star always appeals to children. Make 
one of holly or evergreen, and suspend within reach of the 
children who recite, Select from hymns or Christmas 
poems ten or a dozen short simple verses, in which the star 
is mentioned, or as many more as you desire children to 
take part. Arrange them in appropriate order, Give each 
child a stiff gilt or silver star, which is to be fastened to the 
large star as each child recites. Select also a few Bible 
verses referring to the star. Teach the children two or 
three suitable songs, referring to the star. After the stars 
are all pinned on, have sung as a solo ‘* Will there be any 
stars in my crown ?’’ Close with singing by the children : 


Like the stars of the morning, 
His bright crown adorning." 


Such an exercise may be lengthened or shortened to suit 


the time and children at your disposal. A similar exercise, 
with bells substituted for stars, is also interesting. 
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by extending them to others?” 
Right to the Joy of Christmas Giving.” 


want. 





One year ago The Sunday School Times, following its convictions of 
twenty-five years, asked this question of the Sunday-school world: ** Will 
your Sunday-school keep Christmas joys to itself, or reach out beyond itself 
It published an editorial on ‘‘ Children’s 
It urged the Sunday-schools of the 
world to put to the test, in their observance of Christmas, the truth of the 
Saviour’s words, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ 
confidently that if the question were left to the ch7/dren of any Sunday-school 
to settle, they would unhesitatingly choose to give rather than to receive ; that 
the only doubt or objection would be raised by the grown folks who had out- 
grown their childlikeness and had mistaken views of what children really 
And, in conclusion, The Sunday School Times offered to publish a 
list of the articles given at Christmas by all schools that would send in 
reports, and it offered a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold for the best 
account of a successful Christmas-giving exercise. 


It predicted 


The result was unexpected even to the editors of the Times. 
section of North America the returns poured in. 
brighter, better, happier, holier, in many a school and home. 
jealousy, selfish disappointment, abnormal increase in enrolment of Sunday- 
schools just before Christmas, were done away with. 
first Christmas had been felt because Sunday-schools had listened to its 
message, and joyously lived up to it. 

The following articles tell their own story, and describe various plans for suc- 
cessfully conducting a Christmas-giving Exercise. 
day School Times will publish still further help in this line, and will print 
special exercises and programs for the Christmas entertainment. 
the Times will furnish, for three two-cent stamps, enough printed blanks, 
giving a suggested list of articles to be brought in by classes at Christmas, 
to supply every class in your school with one. 
useful at the Christmas entertainment as class reports. 


From every 
Christmas had been made 
Wranglings, 


The spirit of the 


In later issues The Sun- 


Moreover, 


These blanks will be found 





What the Gift Service Did For Us 


By the Rev. C. W. Corey 





Mr. Corey has received the prize of twenty-five dollars offered 
for the best article on Christmas Giving in the Sunday-school. 











HE pastor sat in his study reading the Times’ 
suggestions on the Christmas gift service. 
‘‘Capital!'’ he thought, ‘‘and a splendid op- 

portunity for our school."’ 

When laid before the church, the novelty of the 
idea was apparent. One thought gifts in the church 
inappropriate, but it was suggested that a loaf of 
bread for the hungry might be quite as clean asa 
dollar bill, and enough of them quite as acceptable 
unto the Lord. Another thought the conveyance of 
the gifts to the church needless ; but the gifts before 
the congregation would be a very effective object les- 
son. Another thought a week night preferable to 
Sunday for the service ; but the nights of Christmas 
week are very full, and we wanted all the congrega- 
tion present. Besides, the program was to be sacred, 
and gifts—‘‘ gold and frankincense and myrrh '’ —ac- 
companied the worship on the first Christmas occa- 
sion. Some feared the gifts would engender an un- 
seemly curiosity and wish to share in the distribu- 
tion of Christmas bounties. The church, however, 
gave its sanction to the idea, but asked the com- 
mittee to present fuller details. 

Had this meeting been discouraging ? ‘To some it 
may have seemed so. There was a complimentary 
interpretation of this close scrutiny, however, and the 
pastor so regarded it, and out of the criticisms and 
suggestions was gathering ideas. The details for the 
gift part of the service were prepared. Gift making 
outside the family, rather than gift receiving, was the 
plan. The gifts were to be food, fuel, clothing, toys, 
etc., for the needy, or remembrances for aged, sick, 
or ‘‘shut-in.’’ The committee to receive and dis- 
tribute the gifts would place them in the church at 
their discretion, and deliver them before Christmas, 
-—no distribution Sunday night. Each gift was to be 
delivered with the best wishes of the school. These 
plans proved satisfactory to the church. 

The Times’ blanks for gifts arrived, and were pre- 
sented to the teachers. They looked curiously at 
them for a moment, then soberly, and one said, ‘1 
wish we had secured these earlier.'' So all thought. 
They were beginning to see how practical the service 
was to be. Another of our teachers, a worthy, com- 
fortable deacon, said: ‘‘ This is great! Do you 
know, I have thought 1 had need that these things 
should be presented to me at Christmas, but I am 
beginning to think I have need to share what I have.’’ 

The gift- making spirit was fully on. We had 
sought to make every member of our school a look- 
out committee. The boys and girls were so happy 
and soenterprising ! Some little girls discovered chil- 
dren who would not have any dolls for Christmas. 
They would make them some. One of the boys was 
skating on one of those cold days before Christmas. 
He entered a little house near by to warm himself. As 
he warmed his feet, he saw the children were bare- 
footed, and they had no picture-books. His pathetic 
appeal to his mother brought a way for him to re- 
member these children at the gift service. A class of 
boys thought of two old ladies in the nineties, cared 
for by a daughter, formerly a valued teacher of the 


school, but now a ‘‘shut-in’’ with the aged aunt and 
mother. The boys arranged a Christmas tree for 
these, and their preparation of it was a veritable foun- 
tain of joy to them. 

A class of young ladies in the Sunday-school turned 
their thought to one of their number who had been 
invalided for several years. The primary class, 
among other things, determined to remember the 
little baby boy of their former teacher, who had in- 
troduced the Cradle Roll. They sent a remembrance, 
and arranged to place the name of the little new 
comer on the roil. The father of five children had 
died recently. The mother found it hard to provide 
for her little ones by washing, to which her hands 
were unaccustomed. Comfortable winter garments 
had not yet been provided for them. Here was an- 
other opportunity. The former sexton, a veteran, was 
growing aged and feeble; he must be cheered. A 
member of the Bible class had been absent for three 
months of illness. He was an honored deacon, but 
was much depressed. The class would send him a 
suitable book. ‘Thére were children whom the ‘ cold 
snap’’ had cut off from school, their garments were 
thin and their boots worn. These were being looked 
after. Teachers thought of their scholars, and schol- 
ars of their teachers. In fact, all were surprised that 
they had so many opportunities. 

But the congregation would be present at the ser- 
vice. Where could they have a part? Rally Day 
had, with other good things, brought the school a new 
class,—fourteen young men,—but there was no suit- 
able room for them. We needed a parlor for this 
and other purposes. Here was an opportunity for 
the congregation. Fifty dollars would be required for 
this and the choir needs. Accordingly a circular was 
prepared and sent to every family in the congregation. 
It was an announcement, and an invitation to come 
with a gift. 

Sunday arrived, and the gifts began to arrive also. 
At the hour of service a table in a conspicuous place 
was overflowing with parcels. Before the bell began 
toring people began tocome. An eager congregation 
filled the church. It was a happy congregation too. 
Those gifts and those givers in that program could 
not disappoint any Xmas congregation. And when 
the pastor asked for the offering, he pointed to the 
gifts of the school, and the congregation were ready 
for their part. They could do nothing. else but give, 
and they gave heartily. 

We scarcely need to detail results. Some—per- 
haps the largest—cannot be tabulated, but some 
can. We were able to fill forty-five different blanks 
on the Times lists, one hundred and fifty articles in 
all, contributed by a school of one hundred and 
eighteen enrolment. The collection amounted to 
$25. The next Sunday the superintendent saw re- 
turned to the school six children comfortably clad and 
happy ; gift-service clothing had made this possible. 
Some clothing remains for others who will come in 
later. Our choir had their wants supplied, and we 
have a good beginning on our parlor fund. 

One gift was followed by the pastor. It was a neat 
envelope, carefully sealed and addressed. The super- 
intendent had feared for the ‘‘sensitive,'’ and this 
envelope was addressed to the person he had in mind. 
On a former occasion, offerings taken for the poor had 
been returned by this sister. How would it be now? 
When the pastor presented this envelope it was de- 
clined. ‘‘I am poor, I am in need, but, as long as I 





can work, I will not take things gathered for the 
poor !"’ she said. The pastor explained that an 
officer of the church, teachers and scholars, the pas- 
tor's wife, and others, had been remembered, but it 
was in vain. ‘*Then we must open it, and return to 
the giver,’’ he said. She agreed, the letter was 
opened, and it read, ‘‘Dear sister, I have long thought 
1 would like to remember you with a gift. 1 enclose 
one dollar, which | trust you will accept, wishing you 
a merry Christmas.'’ As the pastor read the name 
attached, the victory was won. A _ hard-working 
woman was sharing her limited means with her needy 
sister. ‘‘You cannot return that.'' ‘+ No,'’ she 
said, ‘‘I never thought of its coming that way. | 
thought it was taken from the collection for the poor,"' 
and the tears began to flow. The church had long 
feared to proffer assistance to this needy one. They 
misunderstood her. Another struggling sister had 
opened the way. Now we understand. The ‘‘sen- 
sitive’’ had not been wounded, and gift service had 
won the day. 

A peculiar happiness pervades our whole congrega- 
tion. Members of our committees who worked hard- 
est are saying they never were so happy in preparing 
for a service. Christmas has had a place in our school 
and church, as well as in our homes and community. 
The school has scored a rare success, and sympathy 
with the gift service is universal in our congregation. 

LIVERPOOL, Nova Scotia. 
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How a City School Responded 


An =xperiment in Christmas Giving Made by the 
Calvary Baptist Sunday-School of New York City 


By Wendell C. Phillips, M.D., Supt. 


gee of our teachers felt that at our Christmas en- 
tertainment the school should give rather than 

receive,—a proposition which met with some 
opposition when suggested at our monthly teachers’ - 
meeting. After an interesting discussion, it was voted 
that the scholars should both give and receive, but that 
the giving should be the more prominent feature. Soon 
after this action had been taken, an article on the sub- 
ject appeared in The Sunday School Times. Lists for 
recording the gifts, as suggested in the article, were 
ordered, and the superintendent appointed a special 
committee, to be known as the Christmas Giving 
Committee. The committee held a meeting early in 
December, and outlined definite plans for the Christ- 
mas-giving occasion. All scholars were notified of 
the plan, and asked to make offerings of money, 
clothing, books, toys, or provisions, 

The Sunday before Christmas was selected for re- 
ceiving these gifts. ‘Two small tables about three feet 
square were placed near the platform in the main 
Sunday-school room. The size of the tables repre- 
sented the faith of the committee. A service for re- 
ceiving the offerings was arranged that might by its 
nature add to the impressiveness of the occasion. 
Classes were called by numbers to report, and in some 
cases came forward in a body with their gifts, while 
in others one scholar was chosen to represent the 
class. Before many classes had reported the com- 
mittee felt that they deserved the rebuke, ‘‘Oh, ye of 
little faith,’’ for the gifts quite buried the receptacles 
provided for them, and covered a generous space 
around the platform. After all the main school had 
been heard from; the junior department filed in, while 













































LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 


the organist played a suitable march. Next the pri- 
mary department, a hundred strong, appeared upon 
the scene, every scholar having something to offer. 
When their gifts had been deposited, they stood with 
bowed heads and offered a simple and appropriate 
prayer. Finally the kindergarten came, following the 
example of the primary. These exercises occupied a 
large portion of the afternoon session, but we felt that 
the time had been spent most profitably, for no ser- 
vice in the writer's twelve years’ experience as super- 
intendent has left a deeper impression. 

In addition to the large list of gifts brought, there 
was given in cash $163.54. After this most liberal 
offering, it seemed useless to attempt the usual turkey 
collection which the school has long been in the habit 
of taking. Yet, at the close of the same session, 
baskets were passed for the purpose, and, greatly to 
our surprise, $42.17 more came in, making a grand 
total in cash of $206.72. The readers of the Times 
will not wonder that our Sunday-school service that 
day was closed with prayers of thanksgiving. 

Christmas presents were sent to eighty-six people, 
and Christmas dinners were furnished to two hundred 
and fifteen, while enough money remained in the 
treasury to carry on the benevolent work of our Branch 
School for a year. The Calvary Sunday-school has 
this year been so richly blessed in its Christmas giving 
that we feel sure no opposition will be presented to 
farther efforts in the same direction when another 
Christmas season draws near. 

New York CIty. 
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Pluck in a Country School 
By Mrs. F. Bell 


OST opportunely The Sunday School Times of 

November 15, 1902, arrived. ‘* Here we are. 

How will this do? ‘Will your School Give, 

or Receive, at Christmas ?’'’ was read aloud. Open 

mouths, rounded eyes, long-drawn ‘*Oh’'s!"’ and 

‘*Ah's!"’ and faintly spoken ‘‘ Ye-es's,’’ responded 
round the room. 

The novel idea was somewhat slow in penetrating, 
but it rooted. ‘‘ Right of way’’ was accorded to a 
‘‘giving Christmas.'’ The Sunday-school officers 
chose the Sunday between’ Christmas and New 
Year's Day for the experiment. Notice was given, 
the matter explained, and all were invited to bring 
‘«gifts’’ to the ‘‘ giving service.’’ The time was too 
far gone, the cold too severe, to attempt a program, 
It was resolved to make the ‘‘ giving’’ a prominent 
feature, introduced after the opening sentences in the 
usual order of service, and a little talk from the 
preacher afterwards. 

Intense cold hindered the materialization of some 
of the plans. On Christmas Eve a lurid glare in the 
west was but the forerunner of the tidings that fire had 
swept the west side of the main street of the little town 
of all but two of the business houses. 

A ‘Job's comforter’’ remarked: ‘‘Why all this 
trouble for the ‘giving service’? For weeks and 
weeks we have not had a fine Sunday. There will 
likely be but a handful at most, if any at all, present.’’ 

But ‘‘adversity is the blessing of the New Testa- 
ment.’’ It would not doto give up. . 

Sunday morning, December 28, dawned fine and 
clear, but cold, and icy under foot. A smile that 
savored of triumph was seen to flit around on the 
faces of the hopeful. The fathers, mothers, and 
babies had been quietly invited to make a special 
effort to be present at the ‘‘giving service.’’ A 
senior scholar promised to be janitor and to light the 
fire at one o'clock to insure the house being well 
warmed for the little ones. At half-past one the 
superintendent was there to see that all was in order, 
The door was unopened, the chimney smokeless, the 
janitor unable to find the school-house key. 

‘*Telephone, ask the Lodge secretary to bring the 
key he made for the use of the Sunday-school Lodge "’ 
[one of the organizations of the school], said the super- 
intendent. 

Meanwhile ‘‘Job’s comforter'’ triumphed. It 
snowed faster and faster, darker and darker, yet not 
unpleasantly cold. That fire must be lighted ; those 
baskets piled under the door platform for shelter must 
be housed. 

‘* Necessity is the mother of invention."’ An ax 
from the coal house, a wedge, a little coaxing, and 
up went a window, in went the janitor, the baskets 
quickly followed, a few dry cobs for kindling, and 
the superintendent climbed in, muttering softly : 
‘¢ The best laid plans of men and mice.’’ A bright 
fire was soon blazing, but the storm grew worse, and 
the time had grown late. Two figures were seen 
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coming from the west, and presently the organist and 
sister were assisted in at the window. Then dark 
forms came over the hill from the north. The secre- 
tary and his sister, and a team of small brothers, 
watched over by a third, were proudly holding a 
double tree fastened to a small wagon on runners, 
loaded with ‘‘ offerings.’’ A cheery ‘* How did you 
get in ?’’ from the secretary was promptly answered 
by ‘‘ Through the window,’’ and a request to open the 
door, which was quickly done. The team of small 
boys drew up, unloaded, and, as the smallest man 
embraced a bright yellow pumpkin, he said, in joyful 
tones, ‘‘Il would come every Sunday if I had this to 
do."’ 

The tinkling of the telephone over the lost key had 
done its work, and let it be known that school would 
keep. A double buggy was coming down the hill 
from the south, three children from over the road, 
and the congregation began to drop in. 

A scant half-hour was all that remained for Sunday- 
school, which opened singing ‘* Little things have 
wondrous power.'’ Following the opening service a 
short talk was had about ‘‘Giving Christmas,’’ and 
the classes were called upon to bring forward their 
gifts. The primary class led the way, delightedly 
clasping their cabbages, potatoes, apples, onions, 
molasses, butter, and so on, placing them on a bench 
prepared for the purpose. The other classes followed, 
and with bright faces and willing hands soon com- 
pleted the task. <A short review of the quarter's 
lessons, and the preacher appeared, ‘‘ clad in white,"’ 
and a little surprised at the congregation, who still 
kept dropping in. The closing sentences and dis- 
missal of school came next, the usual collection being 
omitted for the day. Then a covering was thrown 
over the ‘* gifts.’’ 

Wishes for a ‘*‘ Happy New Year’’ were heard on 
all sides. The gifts were piled in a box, to be dis- 
patched, with the aid of a deaconness, to a poor and 
deserving family in the county town. 

The storm had passed, little dark billows of snow- 
clouds were scudding across the wintry blue of the 
sky. ‘‘Giving Christmas'’ in this country school 
was over, and the friends were going home. Not 
many people, not much of a doing, perhaps. 

‘* The conies are but a feeble folk, 
Yet they build their houses in the rock.’’ 

The secretary closed and locked the door, and as 
we turned our faces toward the light of home, across 
the snowy, ice-bound fields, we thought we heard a 
voice : 

‘* There’s one above who shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.’’ 
Wiora, Ia. . 


Sa dt 
A Loveland Program 


By Bessie Merrill 


IRST came a Christmas program. The children 
sang of the wondrous dawn and birth and their 
glorious consequences in joyful accents. Then 

the superintendent explained to the uninformed 
friends that this school had decided to abandon the 
old treadmill method of chimneys, trees, and huts, 
and had adopted a plan based on the Master's words, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ ‘‘In 
fact, we are to spend a Christmas in Loveland, and 
some of its mysteries will be explained to you now by 
the guardian of the home, Good-will,’’ he concluded. 

In came Good-will, and, as she heard the far-away 
strains of ‘‘ Joy to the world,’’ she told of her birth, 
which happened at the same time as the Saviour's. 
Some little folks came in, and paid her a call, and 
told, in the words of the gospel, the old, old story. 
All of them then left the stage to ‘‘ scatter Christmas 
joy, for in Loveland they think not so much of what 
they are to receive as what they can give."’ Of 
course, all of the audience were eager to know how 
one might reach this land of delight, this Utopia. A 
pilgrim, worn and weak, who had found that the 
peace for which he sought could not be bought by 
gold, came into this land. Peace, one of its inhab- 
itants, was much surprised to see this stranger, and 
asked questions as to how he came there. His em- 
barrassment was relieved by the appearance of Good- 
will, the guardian, who explained that the secret of 
his access lay in his many deeds of kindness and love. 

Charity then came upon the stage, accompanied by 
four little girls with their gifts for the King. The 
first brought all her store,—a dime, the second could 
give only a flower, while the third and fourth had 
only willing hands and feet to offer. Charity con- 
soled them with the thought that it is the spirit, not 
the gift, which is most important. 
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it was now time for the entire school to briag their 
gifts to the King, which was done in the way made 
familiar by The Sunday School Times, 

Woop.awn, ALA. 





What People Said and 
Did When They Tried It 








‘** Even the boys who first objected were heard to remark, 
‘Say, Mr. Superintendent, that candy does look mighty 
small alongside of this!’ ’’—/red Beebe, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, 


‘*Many of our children are poor, but I find the poor 
take delight in giving, and noticed their bags were nearer 
filled than the others, and not one child forgot his portion." 
—Mrs. A. E. Clark, Gilroy, California. 


‘*As each entered he received from an usher waiting 
to welcome him a tiny white envelope ; within, a dainty 
Christmas card, with its words of loving greeting. The 
little ones each received instead a Perry picture of ‘ Ma- 
donna and Child.’ ''—A/innie £. Kennedy, Opelika, Ala. 


‘Then a class consisting of small girls came, each car- 
rying a bag of beans, each reciting an original verse, one 
of which was : 

‘‘If | were a bean, a great big bean, 
I'll tell you what I'd do,— 
I'd get into a sack and go to New York 
With the other beans,—wouldn't you ?”’ 
Rev. L. A. Peirson, Castile, N. Y. 


** The next Sunday the superintendent put the question 
to the school, ‘ How many wish to go back to the old way 
of Christmas entertainment?’ and not a single one arose. 
* Now, how many would like to retain the new ?’’ and the 
entire school rose to their feet, not one wishing to be 
counted against it. . .. The verdict of both old and young 
in our Sunday-school ts in hearty accord with the teaching, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ’’—A/iss_Jen- 
nie Anox Walker, Gonzales, Texas. 


“The teacher of a men’s class (with the explanation that 
his boys were young and backward, some of whom had not 
attended Sunday-school more than fifty or sixty years) pre- 
sented in their name a loaf of bread, seemingly a small gift 
for such a class, but when he drew one crisp bank-note 
after another out of that loaf, to the amount of twenty five 
dollars, explaining in the meantime just what might be 
bought with each one, that little loaf swelled to such enor- 
mous proportions that we began to think that the age of 
miracles had certainly not yet passed. Instead of one 
potato (the admission fee),. baskets full were brought by 
many persons. Instead of a penny (the potato being for- 
gotten), fifty cents would be given.”’—Zissre D. Byers, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


‘* The Sunday-school’s average attendance last year was 
less than a hundred, partly composed of the members of 
an orphanage whose children, you would suppose, would 
be unable to assist in any giving enterprise; but they 
were the most eager of all. Their matron announced to 
them that each child was to be allowed to take part, but it 
must be through self-denial. The money saved in this way 
the younger children decided to spend for new toys, as 
their contribution, while the older ones gave provisions. 
Their Sunday-night supper ordinarily consisted of bread, 
milk, and jelly, but for one time they decided to have 
bread and milk only,—the jelly to go to the poor,’’—A/rs, 
H. Otto Hausgen, Anchorage, Ay. 


‘¢ The primary class entered heartily into the plan. Their 
enrolment is forty-five, and they came marching up the 
aisles, each one carrying a small sack of rice as an offering. 
They sang two songs found in Gaynor’s book, known to 
every school-teacher, and three little girls sang ‘The Life 
of a Doll.’ They gave also three or four speeches. For 
the closing the ingenious teacher had chosen a wee girl, 
Mabel Rice, and while all held up their tiny sacks of rice, 
this little tot said clearly, * I’m just a little Rice, but when 
I’m cooked I make a pudding very nice.’ The class then 
marched from the rostrum round through the choir recess, 
putting their offerings upon a large table provided to re- 
ceive the gifts, and elevated so that all in the church could 
easily see them.’’—//. G. Rice, A/onticello, Ind. 


‘* Seventy-three stockings, each one with its mate tucked 
in the toe, and each one filled to the top with such an 
assortment of toys, etc., as its giver would like to find in 
his or her own stocking, was one of the most successful 
and unique parts of our Christmas giving. ... The mem- 
bers of our primary and kindergarten department were 
each requested to bring one pair of stockings, roll one of 
these up and tuck it in the toe of the other, and then fill 
the stocking with gifts of toys, etc., just like what they 
would like to get themselves. ... On the Sunday before 
Christmas the children brought these stockings, and the 
room was beautifully decorated with greens, and hanging 
from tripods were two immense stockings five feet high, 
and to the music of a lively song they marched around, and 
placed their own stocking inside of these big ones. It 
was a happy lot of chi'dren, who were able to give some- 
thing as well as expect to receive.’’— George H. Neidlinger, 
New York City. 
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London Ragged Schools and their 
Noble Patron, Lord Shaftesbury 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


MERICAN children would never consent to attend 
a ‘* Ragged School,'’ or to be known as mem- 
bers of the outcast or the hopelessly dependent 
class. An American boy, whatever his present posi- 
tion, knows that he may be President of the United 
States, or at least a governor of a state or a member 
of Congress. An American girl feels that she may 
wed a peer of the realm in some European kingdom. 
Neither boy nor girl will consent to start life with a 
stigma upon him or her as a worthless creature. But 
in England they have classes, content to remain as 
such. It is neither a disgrace nor a necessary dis- 
comfort to belong to the ragged class, for Sunday- 
school or other service. The ‘‘ Ragged School Union "’ 
in London is as distinctly recognized an organization 
as is the Young Persons’ Orchestral Union. No one 
has any reluctance to be a member of either. 

But as over against the permanently lower and 
poorer classes in Great Britain there is the perma- 
nently upper class, represented by the nobility, who 
give a certain character and dignity to any enterprise 
for the uplifting of the poor in which they take an 
interest. Thus, for example, Lord Shaftesbury was 
for years the noble patron of the Ragged School Union 
of London, and was its active president. When | 
first became interested in our American mission 
schools, I read with surprise of the ‘‘ Field Lane 
Ragged School"’ in London, and of the ‘* London 
Ragged School Union,’’ with its noble patron, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. After, this I came to hear more 
and more of this organization and of its president, and 
became more and more interested in them. 


Shaftesbury’s Work for Downtrodden Humanity 


Lord Shaftesbury, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was for a considerable portion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury prominent as a friend of the workingmen in Eng- 
land, and a worker among the organizations for the 
uplifting of the working classes. He showed his in- 
terest in the lower classes both in Parliament and out 
of it. He carried through the ‘‘ Ten Hour Bill.’’ He 
was the chief friend and organizer of the London 
Ragged School Union. He was active in the Young 
Men's Christian Association, was president of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of the Pastoral 
Aid Society, of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and of the Protestant Alliance. He was spoken 
of at times as the foremost Christian layman in Great 
Britain, and in a true sense he deserved that title. 

Before I had visited London I had known much of 
Lord Shaftesbury, and had become familiar with his 
work among the poor. 1 was especially interested in 
the story of the way in which he became the active 
Christian worker that he was. It was not through his 
training by a godly mother, or by a Christian father, 
that he was so active for Christ. It was through the 
Christian teaching and influence of his mother's 
Christian waiting-maid, Mary Millas, who died be- 
fore he was seven years old. Few persons, male or 
female, in the nineteenth century, were the means of 
doing so much for Christ as Mary Millas, who finished 
her earthly work before her charge was seven years 
old, feeling, perhaps, that hers was but a limited 
sphere, but ore in which she ought to be faithful. 
Many times I repeated that incident, and with an 
ever-increasing interest. Inthe city of Toronto | at- 
tended a gathering in Shaftesbury Hall. The prin- 
cipal clergymen of the province were there, and, as | 
spoke of Lord Shaftesbury, and what we all owed to 
him, I reminded my hearers of the fact that he never 
tired of telling that it was Mary Millas, his mother's 
waiting-maid, who led him to Christ before he was 
yet seven years old, and who was to be credited with 
his purpose to do for Christ whatever he had since 
done. It was Mary Millas Hall, rather than Shaftes- 
bury Hall, that | spoke in at Toronto at that time. 

Then, again, I heard incidents of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s interest in the rougher street boys of London, 
and of their loving interest in him. One such inci- 
dent took hold of me. Lord Shaftesbury was accus- 
tomed to visit, of an evening, the quarter where those 
boys were to be found. He was known there and 
welcomed, But, one evening, he had his watch 
taken. As the watch was a valued gift, he was un- 
willing to lose it. He sent for one of the larger boys, 
and told him the story. The boy said he would try 


The next evening the earl's front-door 
bell was rung. As the door was opened, there was 
found at the entrance a boy, tied hand and foot. On 
his chest was the missing watch of Lord Shaftesbury. 
‘There was also, in rudely scrawled letters, the state- 
nent that this was the boy who took the watch ; that 
he ought to have known better ; the other boys were 
ashamed of him, and the noble earl could do with 
him as seemed best to him. Lord Shaftesbury spoke 
kindly to the boy, and released him, to prove himself 
thenceforward another friend of Earl Shaftesbury. 
And that was the way that Lord Shaftesbury and the 
rougher street boys of London got along with each 
other. 


to recover it. 


A Great Demonstration Twenty Years Ago 


My first sight of Lord Shaftesbury, and of the Lon- 
don Ragged School Union, was when, in May, 1881, 
I stopped a few days in London, in Anniversary Week, 
on my way back from the East after my finding 
‘«Kadesh-barnea.’’ The anniversary of the Ragged 
School Union was in Exeter Hall, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the president, in the chair. The famous English 
schools in that Union, of which I had heard so much, 





were there,—‘‘Field Lane Ragged School,’’ ‘‘The 
King Edward Schools,’’ ‘‘Gray’s Yard Sunday- 


school,’’ ‘*Christian Spitalfield Mission,’” «‘Chequer 
Alley,’’ ‘‘Ogle Mews Ragged Schools,'’?  Amicable 
Row,’’ and others. Earl Shaftesbury had no look of 
an English lord as the average American fancies him. 
He was as plainly dressed and as sensible looking as 
a New England deacon. He patted the head of a 
nice little girl near him as he took his place, and that 
all present seemed to approve. Those who were Will- 
ing to be called lower than the average lower class in 
the community were lovingly proud to be approved 
by one who was higher than the average better class, 
And this made Lord Shaftesbury a joy and a delight 
in the Ragged School Union. 

The children present were by no means the dregs 


of the community. They were not ragged. They 
looked anything but that. The children in the 


Sunday-sciiool choir were a fine set of children, and 


not a ragyed gne was among them. Yet it seemed to 
be understood that their name, rather than their 
appearance, was to describe them. ‘‘These chil- 
dren,’’ prayed a clergyman, in the opening prayer, 
‘‘are ragged. Give them clean garments of right- 
eousness.’’ Such praying would be resented by mis- 
sion school children in Philadelphia or Chicago, but 
this was London. 

Bishop Thorold, of Rochester, was a hearty co- 
worker with Lord Shaftesbury in his various spheres 
of reform, and he made a sympathetic address on this 
occasion. ‘The point of it was that ‘‘such work as 
this, training the young in right ways, was more hope- 
ful than seeking to turn the young or the old from 
ways of evil when they had gone in wrong ways.’’ 
Yet he would say even to those who dealt with such 
as had gone astray, ‘‘Never despair of any human 
soul, however polluted it may be. Never despair of 
any human soul while life remains.’’ 


The Earl’s Certificate of Character 


One of the typical representative English squires, a 
fun-loving hunter, Sir Robert Carden, was a speaker 
near the close of the meeting. He was a jolly, cheer- 
ful-looking Englishman. ‘‘I shall not keep you long 
by a speech,’’ he said, ‘‘ at this time of the day, and 
I've a very good reason for it. I'll tell you a secret,’’ 
he said, and he put up his hand to his mouth, and 
whispered aloud, ‘‘ Lord Shaftesbury hasn't had any 
dinner, and,’’ he put up his other hand, and whis- 
pered even louder, ‘‘I'm in the same case myself. 
So I’ve agreat deal of sympathy with Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and some with myself."’ Then he added, 
‘‘Lord Shaftesbury is a man between eighty and 
ninety years old. In a few months I shall be the 
same, and ayain I shall be in the same case with 
Lord Shaftesbury.’’ Although there was no special 
point to this speech, it took well, as well as any 
speech of the evening, with the audience. 

And then Lord Shaftesbury said the closing words 
of the evening. He gave prizes and certificates to the 
children for their well-doing in the twelve months 
that had passed. And he was, he said, himself to 
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have a suitable certificate of good character, and a 
prize for what others considered his faithfulness for 
twelve months. A great host of children had been 
rescued, and over this he rejoiced. All were asked 
to rejoice with him over the good of the year, and 
both hands of all present were enthusiastically up- 
lifted. And nothing gladdened the members of the 
Ragged School Union like a sight of good Lord 
Shaftesbury, and the sound of his hearty words. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Tommie Bates’s Thanksgiving Idea 
By Susie E, Kennedy 


LYTHOUGH Tommie Bates had listened atten- 
tively to all that his teacher had said about 
sharing his Thanksgiving goodies with children 

less favored, he still felt mystified, and as he trudged 
homeward alone he fell into a certain habit which he 
had of talking to himself when in trouble. 

‘‘There’s Johnnie Pratt, now. He doesn't have 
any Thanksgiving to speak of. At least, he didn't 
last year. Of course I might give him a big piece of 
pumpkin pie. Ma cuts them in quarters Thanks- 
giving Day. Wouldn't he smack his lips, though? 
I don't know but she would give him a whole one, 
but that wouldn't be real giving, it wouldn't cost me 
anything. Teacher said that pumpkin pies and tur- 
keys, and ma’s and grandpa’s, and all good things, 
were blessings, and everybody had ’em in some way. 
But if Johnnie Pratt has any, I'd like to know what 
they are. He hasn’t any ma, nor grandma, nor 
grandpa, and no pa to speak of, and of course he 
hasn't any good things to eat, cause there’s nobody 
to get them for him. 

‘] know what I'll do about things to eat. When 
pa says, ‘ Will you have another piece of white meat, 
my boy?’ I'll say, ‘No, thank you,’ not because 
there will be any need of it, for there’s always more’ n 
enough to go round, and when ma offers me the sec- 
ond piece of pie I'll say, ‘No, ma, guess I'll take a 
piece of bread.” That will be ‘ getting into the spirit 
of it,’ as teacher said. But there's the folks. Pa 
and ma, and little Bettie, and dear old grandpa and 
grandma, I can’t share them with Johnnie. Oh, dear ! 
what shall 1 do? I wish Miss Brown hadn't talked 
so nicely to us this afternoon. It sounded good, but 
there’s no way. How mean it would be to pass out 
pies and turkey, when, of course, he’s enough sight 
hungrier for some one to love him than he is for some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

It was of no use, Tommie could not think it out, 
and he did his chores in such a listless way, and hur- 
ried off to bed so quickly after supper, that his mother 
and grandmother wondered if he was not coming 
down with the measles or something. He could not 
sleep, but tossed from one side of the bed to the other, 
wondering if it was not almost morning. But just as 
the town clock struck half-past nine a solution of the 
problem came into his mind like a flash, and in a 
moment he was in dreamland. 

He was awake early the next morning, and came 
down to breakfast with a face as rosy as the dawn. 
As soon as he could screw up his courage to the speak- 
ing point, he voiced his resolve in the question, 
‘*Would you people be willing to trade boys with 
Mr. Pratt ?’’ 

To say that the family were surprised would not be 
doing them full justice. Grandfather found his voice 
first. 

‘And what should we trade boys for, pray ? 
own boy suits us very well.’’ 

‘For how long a time ?’* inquired father, wonder- 
ing what Tommie had on his mind. 

‘*Oh ! just for Thanksgiving Day. You see, I have 
things good enough for Thanksgiving every day in 
the year, and there's Johnnie, who never has any- 
thing really good, and I thought'’’— Here Tommie 
grew very red in the face, ashamed to let his left hand 
know what his right hand was trying to do. 

‘*Tommie,"’ said his mother, seeing his confusion, 
‘I will see that your friend has a Thanksgiving din- 
ner that will astonish him."’ 

‘* But, mother, —don’ t you see ?—that isn't all of it.’’ 
Why couldn't they understand without being told? 
If a boy only might be permitted to do things without 
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explaining. ‘‘ Dinner isn't all. Johnnie needs folks 
more’n anything, and I thought’’— 

Again the young philanthropist found it difficult to 
speak what was in his heart. 

‘‘I see what this young man is up to,’’ interposed 
the father kindly. ‘‘He wants to change places with 
Johnnie Pratt that he may have the privileges of home 
for one blessed day. It is a grand thought, my 
boy !"’ 


“age 
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Tommie’s face was scarlet. It was so hard to be 
praised right before them all. There was a suspi- 
cious moisture in his mother’s eyes as she helped 
grandpa to his second cup of cotfee, and the old 
man's hand shook even more than usual as he reached 
out his hand to take it 

‘*The dear boy,'’ said grandma, under her breath. 

‘‘] wants my own Tommie,"’ whined Bettie, under- 

(Continued on page 620) 
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lil. FIRST VICTORIES 
AND A DISCOVERY 
ERHAPS the June morn- 
ing, so full of the fer- 
ment of the new life of 
the world, had been stirring 
in the warm blood of youth, 
There is no Sunday in atmo- 
sphere or sunlight. Nature 
does not teach Sabbath ob- 
servance. That divine still- 
ness which is felt to be 
present in the world itself, 
on some holy morning when 
the church bells are ringing, 
we read into it from our own 
souls. 


their co-operation. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


A wealthy old lady of Christian character and 
high spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a de- 
praved community, Chickoryville, near her own 
prosperous city, by establishing a Sunday-school, 
and hopes at the same time to interest her three 
granddaughters in this Christian work. 
vites a number of persons to her house, and asks 
Earnshaw and Bascom, two 
wealthy young men, happen in unexpectedly, and 
amusedly consent to join in the work. 
a young lawyer, is made superintendent, a build- 
ing is fitted out for the Sunday-school, and on the 
following Sunday the workers drive to the Chick- 
oryville Sunday-school, A crowd of young toughs a 
outside is evidently bent on mischief. 


favorable circumstances, but 

it was almost impossible 
amidst the cat-calls and 
groans of the rabble of hood- 
lums on the outside. As 
usual, opposition began in- 
stantly to gnash its teeth at 


She in- progress. Egged on by their 
seniors, who stood in the 


background and applauded 
their efforts, the wildest boys 
in Chickoryville had gath- 
ered to break up the school. 
Their first attempts were 
mild prelude to what 
was coming later. A deed 
which was expected to give 


Winthrop, 








As the peaceful crusaders 
climbed out of the 'bus Chickoryville lay stretched 
before them, one long, winding street (surveyed origi- 
nally by the cows), and two others crossing it at 
curved angles. 

The principal public buildings were a blacksmith's 
shop, a grocery, and a saloon ; the private ones were 
humble cabins or cottages of a single story, or at best 
a story and a half, scattered irregularly along the 
crooked roads. Hills rose on two sides of the ram- 
bling assemblage. At one end the valley opened 
toward the city ; at the other, toward an unfertile and 
sparsely settled farming region. 

The low and unhealthy settlement seemed pictu- 
resque and almost beautiful, drenched in the pure 
sunlight, and surrounded by the June verdure. 

The building that had been turned into a Sunday- 
school was a model of neatness and convenience, —a 
one-story structure with a square front, devoid of grace 
or ornament indeed, but thoroughly repaired and 
freshly painted, The main room would hold a hun- 
dred and fifty pupils, and was furnished with com- 
fortable chairs with rubber shoes. The primary room 
could accommodate forty or fifty. Charts were hang- 
ing on the walls. Singing-books and Bibles were 
piled on the table. A cabinet organ stood in one 
corner. 

Mrs. Granville stationed herself in the doorway and 
sinilingly received each new arrival. The people did 
not come in great numbers, but there were thirty or 
forty children, and half as many grown people, 
mostly very old and very poor. There was about the 
latter an appearance of reverence that surprised even 
the optimistic Mrs. Granville. 

Of one of them, a decrepit, dodering old man, she 
asked, ‘‘ Are any of these people Christians ?"’ 

‘*Hall of 'em, missis,’’ he replied in an unmis- 
takable English accent. 

‘¢T am surprised, for 1 had imagined there were 
none of God's children in Chickoryville,’’ she said. 

‘‘The Lord ‘as not left isself with-hout witnesses 
heven ‘ere,'* he answered. 

The good woman felt her doubt rebuked and her 
faith strengthened by this discovery that there was a 
nucleus of sympathizers where she had expected only 
opposition or indifference. 

It was with no little embarrassment that Mr. Win- 
throp now seized upon this inchoate mass, and tried 
to breathe the breath of organic life into it. 

He first placed Bascom and Earnshaw at the door 
to guard the entrance against evil disposed and disor- 
derly persons. Then he separated the fifty or sixty 
people present, according to their ages, and formed a 
Bible class, which he gave to Mrs. Granville, assign- 
ing the primary department to Miss Sarah, and 
dividing up the intermediates among the other teachers 
as best he could. 

This would have been a hard task, even in very 
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the death-blow to this most 
unwelcome experiment was reserved until the dra- 
matic moment should arrive. 

Michael Corkell had offered his goat for the pur- 
pose. This quiet, sphinx-like, impassive creature 
was now led beneath the open window, under which, on 
the inside, the Bible class was assembled. 

Mrs. Granville was doing her best to be heard 
amidst the racket, and her pupils were leaning for- 
ward with strained attention. 

Suddenly, and without warning, the window was 
darkened, and Michael Corkell's goat landed squarely 
on the bowed shoulders of old Peter Podkins, who sat 
with his hands clasped ona cane, his chin on his 
hands and a green shade over his weak eyes. 

It was an experience that might well have startled 
a braver and more self-reliant man, Peter did not 
even try to guess what had struck him, but leaped to 
his feet with a yell. 

Up to this moment Edward Earnshaw and Joseph 
Bascom had not known what to do with themselves, 
There had been no open attack on the door, and 
they hesitated to make one on the rabble, but the 
untoward entrance of the goat afforded them a mission 
decidedly to their taste. Slipping quietly out of the 
open door they hastened around the side of the house, 
and stood in the center of twenty or thirty half-grown 
boys and full-grown men, howling like dervishes or 
screaming with laughter. 

‘Who threw that goat?’’ asked Earnshaw. 

‘I did. What you going to do about it?’’ an- 
swered a big, burly, insolent fellow, by the name of 
Bull Billings. 

‘«Put up your guard, and I'll show you,"’ he re- 
plied, in a hard, metallic voice. 

The goat-thrower raised his arms, 

‘* Are you ready ?'’ asked Earnshaw. 

‘You bet lam! Take that!’’ he replied, aiming 
a sledge-hammer blow at his antagonist. 

Earnshaw parried it with the skill of a trained boxer, 
and likea flash his left hand shot straight between the 
eyes of the bully, whose abortive blow had thrown 
him off his balance, and who suddenly rose into the 
air and fell backward to the ground with a thud. 

sob Pepler, the village blacksmith, and a born 
fighter, sprang for Earnshaw's throat. Bascom, who 
was at the back of his friend, and trained in the same 
school of the ‘‘ manly art,’’ caught him in the ear, and 
stretched him by the side of Billings. 

It was all done so swiftly as to paralyze the rest of 
the crowd, 

‘«Any more ?’’ asked Earnshaw, erect, calm, and 
formidable in the might of his clean and healthy 
manhood. 

‘«Step lively,’’ said Bascom, his flushed face lit 
with a triumphant and mocking smile. 

The crowd slid back. 

“If you've had enough,’’ said Earnshaw, ‘‘ go 
home and mind your business, It's dastardly and it's 
un-American to do what you've done. If this mag- 
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nificent old woman and her friends were trying to harm 
you, it would be different. But they're trying to do 
you good, and | swear you need it !"’ 

One by one they sneaked away. 

Billings and Pepler were badly stunned, and as they 
crawled to their feet, the fight all out of them, Earn- 
shaw and Bascom went back to their posts. 

When the school assembled on the next Sunday 
morning, the effects of the muscular Christianity dis- 
played on the outside, and the spiritual wisdom on the 
inside of the building, were clearly perceptible. 

‘«The machine’ s beginning to find herself, —eh, Win- 
throp ?'' Bascom had whispered encouragingly to the 
superintendent as he passed the door where he and 
Earnshaw were standing guard. 

‘« There are a few squeaks yet,'’ he replied. 

‘“«We'll get rid of them in time,’’ said Bascom. 

‘You're right, we will," added Earnshaw. ‘I'm 
getting terribly interested in this affair, and so’s Bas- 
com. He and I are thinking seriously of trying to 
get good enough to teach a class."’ 

‘*Then don’t let Mrs. Granville hear of your hav- 
ing any more fights,'’ Winthrop whispered. 

‘« That's good advice. We've got to keep on the 
right side of the old lady,'' Earnshaw replied. 

‘That sagacious lady herself was not so ignorant of 
human nature as to be blind to the mixed motives that 
animated these young men, She believed in religion, 
and she believed in love. Besides this, she believed 
that each of these graces ought to play into .-he hands 
of the other, and as she closed her Bible at the ringing 
of the bell she looked around the room with unalloyed 
satisfaction. 

There was an atmosphere of seriousness in the 
room, where both quiet and order reigned. Mr. Win- 
throp stood waiting an instant until all eyes were fixed 
on him, and Mrs. Granville watched with deep in- 
terest to see what impression he would make by his 
first address. 

‘* Before | begin the review,'’ he said, ‘‘ it might be 
well for me to make a brief statement about the 
school. We have started it because this community 
has a right to know the gospel of Christ, and is under 
obligation to live it. In this village, as in every other, 
there is room for improvement. The Sabbath might 
be better kept. ‘There might be less swearing, lying, 
quarreling, drinking. We have come to help point 
out a better way. We are not here to limit and nar- 
row your lives, but to broaden and deepenthem. We 
don't want to try to do this by darkening your exist- 
ence, but by brightening it. The church has erred 
by trying to make innocent things appear sinful, and 
the world has erred by trying to make sinful things 
appear innocent. We mean to help make youth more 
beautiful, middle age more honorable, old age more 
cheerful in itself and more attractive to others, We 
believe that the love of God, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, does this, Let us try to know him better."’ 

‘“'Umph! Notso bad! True ring!"’ said Mrs. 
Granville to herself, and showed her approbation by 
nodding her head until her two little curls waved like 
the tresses of a vine. 

After the brief, simple, pointed review of the lesson 
that followed, Mr. Winthrop announced a hymn, and 
said, ‘I'm sorry that we have been disappointed 
about an organist. We have tried to get one and 
failed, but shall hope to succeed by next Sunday. In 
the meantime we must do the best we can under the 
leadership of Mr. Bascom's voice, unless there hap- 
pens to be some one here who can play."’ 

He waited a moment doubtfully, and was nota little 
startled at hearing a clear, youthful voice say, ‘‘I think 
that I can play the hymn, if you care to have me."’ 

Mr. Winthrop went at once to the place from which 
the voice came, and extended his hand to the speaker. 

‘« It was very good in you to tell us this. 
scarcely do a greater kindness,"’ he said. 

The young lady rose from her chair with a smile, 
and stepped to the organ. She might have been six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. Her voice and manner 
gave an instant impression of refinement. She was 
simply but tastefully dressed, and in her movements 
there was not a trace of embarrassment. As she sat 
down at the organ and touched the keys it was evident 
to every trained ear that she was a true musician. 
Bascom, who was an accomplished singer, experienced 
a real shock of surprise, but, when he heard her voice, 
surprise became amazement. It was a deep, mellow 
contralto, and rose clear and strong and true above 
the discordant sounds of the screaming children. A 
thrill shot through the school. The roughest voices 
began almost instantly to tune themselves to hers. It 
was evident that a genuine musician had suddenly 
and unexpectedly :.ppeared. 


You could 


_ Zo be continued.) 
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How Can We Secure Teacher-Training? 








Il. Who Should Do It ? 


HAVE a bunch of five teacher-training keys, each 
thoroughly fitted and trusty. They are ‘‘skeleton”’ 
keys, which means that they fit any teacher-train- 

ing lock, wherever and whatever it may be. Take any 
one of the keys, try it upon any lock, and the door 
will open. You may have to use it upon a succession 
of doors »efore you come upon what you are seeking, 
but, if you fail, the fault is not in the key. I have 
given to each of my keys a name, and I believe I can 
put the five keys at work in such a way that not a 
door of hindrance to teacher-training will continue 
closed. If I could be allowed to use them all at once, 
every key turning and every door opening, the prob- 
lem of teacher-training would speedily be solved. 
You will notice, however, that three of my keys have 
been little used and are growing rusty. Whatever 
has been done in ways of teacher-training is to the 
credit of two keys only, and even these have been 
sparingly and awkwardly used. Let us take up the 
keys one by one, and consider what each, in order, 
might do. 


The Church Key 
The Church Key comes first. The 
training of Sunday-school teachers 
will continue to be an incident until 
the churches, fer se, shall grapple with it. 
More than a score of denominations, small and great, 
constitute the International Sunday-school Convention. 
Some of them count their schools by the tens of thou- 
sands. Most of them have money and men at com- 
mand for every possible problem. All of them are 
beginning to see that a grave question affecting their 
future growth is that of trained teachers. 

Yet for nearly fifty years, since the Rev. John H. 
Vincent as pastor at Joliet, Illinois, in 1857, organized 
the first teacher-training class known to church his- 
tory, the Church Key has been hanging rusty on 
an unopened door. ‘The trouble was that the church 
unwisely handed over the key to the Chautauqua 
movement in 1874, and the one hundred or more 
summer assemblies which sprang from that move- 
ment, after vainly trying to do for the churches what 
they ought to have been doing for themselves, have 
about lost the teacher-training key. 

Along with the Chautauqua, as early as 1888, came 
the teacher-training work of the stronger inter-denomi- 
national Sunday-school associations, Illinois and Ohio 
leading the way ; and I shall later try to show how, 
under serious difficulties and with inadequate means, 
they have essayed to do for the church what the 
church was bound by its divine commission to do for 
itself. In the nature of the case, an inter-denomi- 
national agency can only supplement the denomi- 
national, and can never supplant or displace it. 

But its best service is done when it has reinforced 
and encouraged the denominations severally in doing, 
each for itself, its own proper work. It is the duty 
and right of each church to organize, maintain, and 
direct its own teacher-training. It owes this to its 
teachers, who serve it without pay and often without 
thanks. It owes it to the Sunday-school scholars that 
they shall have the best Bible training the church can 
supply. It owes it to the Bible itself as a book not 
easily handled by even the trained teacher, and often 
travestied by the untrained. The church can speak 

with authority to its own pastors and people, who will 
heed what it says if only for the sake of loyalty to it. 
Blood is thicker than water, and it is no reproach to 
inter-denominationalism to say that it can never com- 
mand such loyalty as a worthy churchman will render 
to his own denomination. If 1 see one thing plainer 
than another, it is that each church must take up its 
own burden of teacher-training, and by every honor 
it can confer and every authority it can rightfully 
exercise inspire its teachers to prepare themselves for 
their high vocation. It is a comfort to know that 
some of the churches are beginning to do this, and 
that the lost ‘‘church key,’’ that opened doors for 
outsiders and left its own doors hard and fast, is being 
recovered and freed from rust. 


The Seminary Key 
It is a question whether church 
key or theological seminary key is 
the more effective. The church 
has the final word of authority, but the church, 
in these days, is largely what the seminaries make it. 
Let the seminary magnify a principle or method, and in 
a few years, among the laity, it will be reflected in a 
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thousand pastoral fields. I have an easy and con- 
vincing illustration. A few years ago the Louisville 
Baptist Seminary had at its head a prince among 
preachers and scholars, Dr. John A. Broadus. He 
was a devoted friend of the Sunday-school and its 
teachers, and impressed his students with the value 
and dignity of Sunday-school work. Beginning with 
Sunday-school ‘practice work’’ in Louisville, and 
extending it throughout the entire South, the old 
‘‘Broadus boys,'’ and their worthy seminary suc- 
cessors, have become the aggressive organism and 
teacher-trainers of a great and growing church. A 
‘* pastor's Sunday-school institute’’ has become the 
big annual event of the seminary calendar, and the 
Sunday-school idea is leavening the Baptist lump 
from Virginia to Texas. 

So far as the writer knows, there is not a Sunday- 
school chair, or the pretense of it, in an American theo- 
logical seminary, though professors abound for every- 
thing else, from Sanskrit to sociology. With 150,000 
American Sunday-schools, 1,500,000 officers and 
teachers, and 15,000,000 enrolled members, all de- 
pending for skilled leadership chiefly upon the output 
of our seminaries, it is a little singular that only four or 
five of these seminaries include a Sunday-school text- 
book in their curricula, a few more hold Sunday-school 
‘‘ lecture courses,’’ not always by experts, and most 
of them depend largely upon a student practice-work 
in neighboring Sunday-schools, usually without of- 
ficial direction and revision. 

Theology is good and necessary, but Sunday-school 
soul-winning and teacher-training are better. West 
Point drills its cadets thoroughly in science, mathe- 
matics, and language, but does not stop with theory. 
The West Point graduate is nothing if not master of 
detail and trainer of others. From filling a cartridge 
to manceuvering an army corps he knows how to do 
things, and is never so happy as when transforming an 
awkward squad into well-disciplined soldiers. A young 
pastor just out from the seminary, who is not a type 
of the better class of our seminary men, said to mé 
recently, upon urging him to conduct a training-class : 
‘‘] haven't time,—if I had, I wouldn’t know how. 
Let the superintendent train them,—it's not my busi- 
ness.’’" I can well believe it was of this man’s semi- 
Nary examination a Sunday-school wit remarked, 
‘«They asked ten questions about angels, and not one 
about the child."’ I beg pardon for insisting that it 
zs the ‘‘ business’’ of the ex-seminary pastor to train 
his Sunday-school workers, and of the seminary to 
cause him to ‘‘ know how.’ My ‘‘seminary key’’ 
ought to be the most serviceable, but I am sorry to 
say it is the rustiest of the bunch, 


The Pastor’s Key 
The pastor of a church has been 
defined as ‘‘the eye, the ear, and 
the last word.’” He ought to see 
and hear everything that makes for the welfare of 
his charge. His word ought to be, and usually is, the 
final word of authority. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful, and at times more pathetic, than the upturning 
of the hearts of the people towards their pastors. It 
is like the flowers that turn their faces toward the sun. 
Even the children give their brightest smile and word 
to the pastor, and the stalwart men of the street in- 
stinctively pay him honor when he comes among 
them. In many years of Sunday-school work I have 
noted this singular respect for men of the cloth. I 
pray God it may never be less. It has been my con- 
stant habit, in every teacher-training endeavor, to lean 


PASTOR 


heavily upon these men of God, whom he has called 
to be ‘‘ overseers’’ of his church. 

I take my appeal to these men. If the church has 
failed to put into your hands a teacher-training plan, 
if the seminary failed to give you a Sunday-school 
training, your ‘‘ pastor's key,’’ brethren of the cloth, 
can open the door and solve the problem. By virtue 
of their work, your teachers are your under-pastors, 
and can help largely to make or unmake your minis- 
try. How well or poorly they teach, it is for you 
chiefly to determine. No other man can do with or 
for them what you can do. 

One of the earliest and tenderest recollections of my 
teacher-training work is of a gray-haired Presbyterian 
pastor, a man of rare scholarship and of well-rounded 
pastoral efficiency, whose ministry of nearly fifty years 
had brought honor to himself and his church. I had 
tried to set forth the need and practicability of teacher- 
training, but met with seeming indifference. The old 
man took me to his home, called in his workers, took 
the points of my plea and made them his own, and 
with scarce an effort, in ways that only a loved pastor 
could use, organized a class, heading the roll with his 
own name. When I praised his good work, he said : 
‘¢I get more out of it than I putintoit. It renews 
my own youth, and will be about all I can leave 
behind.’’ 


The Superintendent’s Key 
I have asked many superinten- 
{rh 


dents, ‘* What is the one hardest 
thing you have todo?’’ And their 
uniform answer was ‘‘ To get teachers.’’ The 
question of ‘‘ supply teachers ’’ invariably comes to the 
front in Sunday-school conventions. I am not surprised 
that it does, and I have not found that the usual ready- 
made devices from the platform meet the difficulty. 
The cashier of a Nashville bank, superintendent of a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, confronted me recently 
with this old and vexed question. When I had put 
before him my stock alternatives of a ‘‘ supply class’ 
keeping a week ahead of the school in lesson prepa- 
ration, or of pledged ‘‘ emergency ’’ volunteers, his 
countenance fell as he pronounced them a ‘snare 
and a makeshift.’’ I heartily concurred, and my 
parting word was: ‘‘ You will have to grow your own 
crop of teachers. It is the one thing to do, and you 
are the one man to do it.”’ 

I tried to tell him how he could pick from his 
school the most hopeful subjects for teacher-training, 
sidetrack them from International Lesson study, put 
them under his most competent teacher in the regular 
session of the school, select for them a teacher-train- 
ing course, make much of them in honor, and pledge 
them in advance to the ministry of teaching when 
the course was completed. Any other way out of the 
difficulty is at best a ‘‘ makeshift,’"’ and many super- 
intendents are beginning to find it out. 

No man is closer to his teachers than the faithful 
superintendent. No man, not even the pastor, should 
try to come between him and them, if the superinten- 
dent is doing his duty. No true superintendent is so 
wanting in influence over his helpers as to be unable 
to lead them into ways of improvement. I like the 
superintendent who magnifies his office and /eads his 
school, and does not hand round his problems to be 
solved by others. Let him try the key of his great 


( Continued on page 619) 





This is the second article in a series from Dr. 
Hamill on the most vital problem that confronts 
the Sunday-school of the twentieth century. The 
best investment that every Sunday-school in the 
land could make would be to place this series of 
articles in the hands of all its teachers, and secure 
their study and adoption of the methods to be 
described. The introductory article was printed in 
the issue for November 7, on “ Is Teacher-Train- 
ing Needed?” The six remaining articles, to 
appear at frequent intervals, will cover the follow- 
ing ground: 

3. What Teacher-Training Should Be. 

4. Ways of Doing It. 

5. Training-books and courses. 

6. Inter-denominational and Denominational 

Work. 
7. Example No. 1.—Learning a Bible Book. 
8. Example No. 2.—Driving a Nail. 























LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 
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I Kings 3 : 4-15. 


Lesson 10. Dec. 


Study 3: 1-15; 
chaps 1-4. 


4: 29-34. 


6. Solomon’s Wise Choice 


: Read 1 ings.) 
Compare 2 Chron, 1. 


Memory verses: 12, 13. 











Golden Text: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.—Prov. 9 : 10. 


COMMON VERSION 


4 And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice 
there ; for that was the great high place: a 
thousand burnt offerings did Solomon offer 
upon that altar. 

5 ¥ In Gibeon the LORD appeared to Solo- 
mon in a dream by night: and God said, Ask 
what I shall give thee. 

6 And Solomon said, Thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant David my father great mercy, 
according as he walked before thee in truth, 
and in righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee ; and thou hast kept for him 
this great kindness, that thou hast given him a 
son to sit on his throne, as z¢ és this day. 

7 And now, O LORD my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am éut a little child: I know 
not 4ow to go out or come in. 

8 And thy servant és in the midst of thy 
people which thou hast chosen, a great peo- 
ple, that cannot be numbered nor counted for 
multitude. 

9g Give therefore thy. servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad: for who is able 
to judge this thy so great a people ? 

10 And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—As we have seen, Da- 
vid’s charge to Solomon, with the public giving 
for the temple (1 Chron. 28: 1 to 29 : 22 4), oc- 

curred at or near the close of the fortieth year of 
The breaking out of Absalom’s revolt 
was at the close of that year,—that is, in March of 
Later in that year 
came the death of Absalom, the revolt under Sheba, 
the lapsing of David into an enfeebled and helpless 


David's reign. 


the last year of David's reign. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


4 And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice 
there ; for that was the great high place: a 
thousand burnt-offerings did Solomon offer 
upon that altar. 5 In Gibeon Jehovah ap- 
peared to Solomon in a dream by night; and 
God said, Ask what I shall give thee. 6 And 
Solomon said, Thou hast showed unto thy 
servant David my father great lovingkindness, 
according as he walked before thee in truth, 
and in righteousness, and in uprightness of 
heart with thee ; and thou hast kept for him 
this great lovingkindness, that thou hast given 
him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. 
7 And now, O Jehovah my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am but a little child; I know 
not how to go out or come in. 8 And thy 
servant is in the midst of thy people which 
thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot 
be numbered nor counted for multitude. 9 
Give thy servant therefore an ! understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and evil; for who is able to 
judge this thy ? great people ? 

1o And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing. 11 And God 


x b 4 


Verse 4.—Went to 


a national character. 
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appeared to him. 


Verses 6-9. 








condition (1 Kings 1: 
and the making of 


later than the incident of the lesson. 


TiME.—Presumably the first year of Solomon. 
best computation makes it B.C. 1022 by the biblical 
data, B.C. 971 by the theory now prevalent of the 


Assyrian data. 


PLace.—Gibeon, then temporarily the place of 


national sacrifice for Israel. 


PARALLEL PassaGes.—2 Chronicles 1; see also 


1 Kings 9: 1-9; 2 Chronicles 7 : 11-22. 
% 


Verses 1-3.—Loosely connected prefatory notes. 
The writer is about to speak of something that oc- 





1-4), the attempt of Adonijah, 
Solomon king ‘‘ a second time 
(1 Kings, chaps. 1, 2, condensed in 1 Chron. 29 : 22 6- 
24), and the death of David (1 -Kings 2: 1-11). 
mon’s carrying out of David's dying charge (2: 12- 
46) took at least three years (v. 39), and was mostly 


without knowing it. 


Ad 
Solo- 


years of age. 
to all young people. 


The 


sure to come to grief. 


confidence. 


curred at the high place of Gibeon, and introduces it 
by general statements concerning the high places. 
Gibeon : In 
added that he held there a great assembly of the 
nation.— Zhe great high place: The one which had 
In Chronicles we are told that 
the tent of meeting made by Moses was now at Gib- 
eon, with its brazen altar and other arrangements 
for service, and that it had been there from the time 
of David's bringing up the ark to Jerusalem.— 
A thousand: The worship was on a magnificent 
scale.—Offer up upon: This is the exact translation. 
The original King James Version had ‘* offer up on,” 
which is sufficiently correct. 
apparently, this became *‘ offer upon,” and this un- 
important error is now perpetuated in all the versions, 
In the Hebrew the verb is 

the solemnities lasted severa 
tims being offered in all. It was during those days 
when Solomon ‘‘ was offering” them that Jehovah 


Verse 5.—The theophany. — Jehovah . 
Compare verses 10 and 11. 
in his own person, he uses the word ‘‘ Jehovah,” but 
when he is describing the thing as it seemed to Solo- 7: 
mon in his dream, he uses the word ‘‘ God,” or, more 
exactly, in English, ‘* Deity.” 

-Selomon's request. — Lovingkind- 
ness: So, correctly, the American Revision, in both 
places.— Thou hast made; The pronoun is emphatic: 
‘It is thou that hast made.” Jehovah's having made 


When the narrator speaks 


HE story of Solomon's choice has parallels in the 
literatures of many lands, and it is in essence 
repeated in every life. 

our election as to what our chief aim shall be. 
the misery is that the alternatives are not put before 
us so sharply as in his case, and that many of us do 
not so much choose our paths by a conscious exercise 
of will as drift into them, and so settle our destiny 
Solomon calls himself 
child,” but that must be taken as a strong expression 
of his conscious inexperience, for he was already 
married and had a son, and was probably over twenty 
Still, the story holds up an example 


The first point to be noted is Solomon's thoughts 
The natural buoyant con- 
fidence of youth, largely due to inexperience, is a 
merciful provision, and without a portion of it a 
young man will not go far. 
pered with other thoughts or it ferments into rash- 
ness, want of reverence, and presumption, which is 
If a young man carries his 
head high he will soon hit it against some lintel that 
will give a shrewd knock. 
pattern of how to tone down the excess of self- 
Note his reverence for his father and 


of himself and his office. 


COMMON VERSION 


1r And God said unto him, Because thou 
hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for 
thyself long life ; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine ene- 
mies ; but hast asked for thyself understand- 
ing to discern judgment ; 

12 Behold, I have done according to thy 
word: lo, | have given thee a wise and an 
understanding heart ; so that there was none 
like thee before thee, neither after thee shall 
any arise like unto thee. 

13 And I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked, both riches, and honour : 
so that there shall not be any among the kings 
like unto thee all thy days. 

14 And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments, as 
thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen 
thy days. 

15 And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it 
was adream. And he came to Jerusalem, 
and stood before the ark of the covenant of 
the LORD, and offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and made a feast to 
all his servants. 


1 Heb. hearing. % Heb. Acavy 


3 Heb. many days. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


said unto him, Because thov hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself * long 
life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor 
hast asked the life of thine enemies, but hast 
asked for thyself understanding to 4 discern 
justice ; 12 behold, I have done according to 
thy word : lo, I have given thee a wise and an 
’ understanding heart ; so that there hath been 
none like thee before thee, neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee. 13 And I have 
also given thee that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honor, so that there 5 shall 
not be any among the kings like unto thee, all 
thy days. 14 And if thou wilt walk in my 
ways, to keep my statutes and my command- 
ments, as thy father David did walk, then T 
will lengthen thy days. 15 And Solomon 
awoke ; and, behold, it was a dream : and he 
came to Jerusalem, and stood before the ark 
of the covenant of Jehovah, and offered up 
burnt-offerings, and offered peace-offerings, 
and made a feast to all his servants. 


4 Heb. fear. © Or, hath not been 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% * 


Chronicles it is tively. 


By a printers’ error, 


rogressive. Probably 
days, a thousand vic- 


him king is a reason why he should sustain him.— 
A little child; The term is to be understood rela- 
It fits equally the Jewish tradition that Solo- 
mon was now twelve years old, or the opinion that his 
son Rehoboam was already born (1 Kings 14 
Numbered nor counted; An echo from Genesis (13 : 
6; 86 3 8: 86:: 
heart: Literally, a listening heart,—that is, a mind 
open to evidence. 

Verses 10-14.—Jehovah's reply. 
to discern judgment: More exactly, ‘* discernment 
for listening in judgment,” ability so to listen as to 
discriminate the real merits of a case.— Hise: The 
“nglish word has acquired its best meaning through 
its use in translating the Hebrew word. 
take to give any narrower or lower meaning to the 
word as used in the Bible.—And an understanding 
heart: A discerning mind, 
the one used in verse 9, and the marginal note in the 
Revised Versions is probably a printers’ blunder.— 


: 21).— 


10; 32: 12, etc.).—An understanding 


- Understanding 


It is a mis- 


The word differs from 


I have also given thee: His prosperity and honor 


God: 


They who 


‘xt <0 


By Alexander 


his rule. 
their work 
to make 


But 


We have all 


‘*a little 


were the natural consequences of 
they were none the less God's gift. 
Verse 15.—Before the ark: See 2 Samuel 6 
18; 1 Chronicles 16: 
solemnities close with the sacrificial feast. 


his wisdom, but 


$875 


I, 4-6, 37-43. Note that the 


Auspurn THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


% 
love the riches of thought receive also 


the riches of things. 


Choosing the Best Things First 


McLaren, D.D. 


To underestimate their predecessors and 
is characteristic of young 
Depreciation of them is a veiled praise of ourselves. 
‘*Now we are going to show these antiquated fum- 
blers how to do it,” 
recognize the predecessors’ work, even though we 
may see its limitations, and to remember that it is 
the necessary foundation on which ours has to rest. 
The old story of the dwarf on the shoulders of the 
giant has ever new applications as the ages roll. 
Solomon thought of his rule as a responsibility, not 
as an opportunity for self-indulgence. 
before the young as a garden of pleasures, and sweet 


beginners. 


But it is more wholesome to 


Life opens 


voices whisper: Come and ‘‘gather ye roses while 


ye may.” 


But it needs to be tem- 


So Solomon should bea 


Sense is strong, the blood runs fast, ex- 
perience is limited, and the thorns round the roses 
have not yet pricked. 
who ignores the serious aspect of life, and forgets 
that it is not a place for self-indulgence and ‘‘ having 
a good time,” but a field for stern battle and for selt- 
denying service, begins with an ignoble and falce 
ideal, and can end only in wrecking his or her ship. 
If we rightly saw the tremendous possibilities in our 
lives, however humble, we should be, like Solomon, 
appalled at their greatness, and conscious of our utter 
inability to rise to the height of the demands made 


But the young man or woman 
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on us. To think loftily of our duties and lowly of 
our capacities does not paralyze, but stimulates, 
and, what is better, it drives us to God for help. 

Again we may note the pitfalls of youth which 
Solomon avoided. He had, as we have said, a lofty 
ideal of his office, and that lifted his ‘‘ clear spirit” 
to set before himself a noble aim and to cherish chiefly 
a worthy desire. He did not ask for himself any of 
the good things that an ardent young soul, set in so 
high a place, might have wished for. Long life, 
riches, victory, are all legitimate objects of desire, 
but if a young man sets out in life with the belief 
that any of these. or any other transient and material 
good, is the best thing, then, whatever success in 
attaining his chosen good may attend him, he has 
wasted the years, and his epitaph will be ‘‘ Thou 
fool.” No aim but one, the possession «f God in the 
spirit, is adequate to our capacities or our needs; and 
whoever pursues others, to the exclusion or weaken- 
ing of that supreme and only worthy object, shoots 
wide of the mark at which he should aim, and will 
probably not hit the low one at which he does aim, 
or, if he hits it, will find out its worthlessness. 

Solomon chose what he was sure to win if he de- 
sired it. That is the distinguishing characteristic of 
desires set on God and on the possession of his gifts. 
There is only one region in which it is true that to 
ask is to have, that to seek is to find, that to desire 
is to possess. ‘‘ Ye lust and covet, and cannot ob- 
tain,” is but too widely true of all the strivings 
after every other form of good but the good of God 
in our hearts. We weary ourselves sinking wells, 
and putting up elaborate pumps, and too often, 
after all, no water comes, or it is brackish and use- 
less; and all the while the Fountain of living water is 
sparkling beside us, and we may drink and have 
within our souls ‘ta fountain of water, leaping up 
into eternal life.” Surely it is madness to gamble in 
life’s lottery of uncertain good, where blanks are 
more than prizes. Surely it is wisdom to fix our de- 
sires on Him of whom we can have as much as we 
will, and who never refuses our requests nor disap- 
points us in his answers. 


a 
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Solomon received what he had not asked. Riches 
and honor were thrown in as make-weights. They 
are good, but not nearly so good as wisdom. That 
is how God looks at them, and it would be well for us 
to look at them in the same way. They are better 
when we think of them as second rate than when we 
think of them as first. It is said that one can see the 
Pleiades more brilliant and numerous when one looks 
not directly at them, but a little toone side. So with 
earthly good. 

But is it true that they are always thrown in as 
additional when we ‘‘ seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness”? Not absolutely, nor always; 
but we may be quite sure that the man who thor- 
oughly makes God his aim will find more sweetness 
in all God's lesser gifts than any one else does, and 
will have as much of these as he needs. To seek 
God first has a magic power of making crooked things 
straight and rough places plain. ‘' Better is a little 
that the righteous hath than the abundance of many 
wicked.” And we may trust God not to ‘‘spoil the 
ship for a hap’orth of tar.” ‘‘It is his good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom,” and will he omit to give 
food for the way, or shoes and weapons for the march ? 

Solomon made a definite choice. It is the mistake 
of many young folks that they do not, but let them- 
selves $s drifted into a course of life by circum- 
stances, by the influence of companions, by their own 
inclinations, without ever exercising the God-given 
power of choice. It is a disgrace and a kind of self- 
mutilation to abdicate the power of deciding on what 
we shall be and do. We are not meant to let our- 
selves be blown about like feathers by any wind, 
but to beat up against it like the storm-defying sea- 
birds. God has given us wills, that we may not drift, 
but may settle deliberately whom we shall serve, 
and what shall be our life’s aim. ‘t Choose you this 
day whom ye will serve.” Choose, choose God; 
choose God now. 

MANCHESTER, ENG. 


The only way to get success ts to forget self. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Praying for Light 
HE fear of Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom 
(Golden Text). In a conversation with Pro- 
fessor S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, a friend asked him this question: ‘‘ Professor 
Morse, when you were making your experiments 
yonder in your rooms in the university, did you ever 
come to a stand, not knowing what to do next?” 
‘*Oh, yes! more than once.” ‘‘And at such times 
what dia you do next?” ‘‘I may answer you in con- 
fidence, sir,” said the Professor, ‘‘ but it is a matter 
of which the public knows nothing. Whenever I 
could not see my way clearly I prayed for more light.” 
‘‘And the light generally came?” ‘Yes. And I 
may tell you that when flattering honors came to me 
from America and Europe on account of the inven- 
tion which bears my name I never felt I deserved 
them. I had made a valuable application of elec- 
tricity, not because I was superior to other men, but 
solely because God, who meant it for mankind, must 
reveal it to some one, and was pleased to reveal it 
to me.” 


A Boy’s Dream 

chovah appeared to Solomon in a dream by 
night; and God said, Ask what I shall give thee 
(v. 5) I saw the other day a story of a boy who had 
such a remarkable dream that, when I read it, it re- 
minded me at once of this dream of Solomon. He 
thought that the richest man in town came to him, 
and said: ‘I am tired of my house and grounds; 
come, take care of them, and I will give them to 
you.” Then came an honored judge, and said: ‘'I 
want you to take my place. I am weary of going 
to court day after day; I will give you my seat 
on the bench if you will do my work.” Then 
a doctor proposed that he take his extensive prac- 
tice, and let him rest, and so on, and on, and on. 
At last up shambled old Tommie, and said: ‘I’m 
wanted to fill a drunkard’s grave. I have come to 
see if you will take my place in these saloons, and 
on the streets as a loafer.” And the boy woke up in 
horror. But, after all, the dreams were not so un- 
like, for in this dream and in Solomon's God was 
saying, as he does to every boy and girl, ‘‘ Ask what 
I shall give thee.” 


The Boy King 

Tam but a little child (vy. 7). Solomon was only a 
boy when called to be king, and he felt that he was 
but achild, but he was not too young to pray and 
receive answers from God. A little child I have 
heard of looked up one day into her mother’s face, 
and said: ‘‘ Mother, how old must I be before I can 
be a Christian?” ‘‘How old will you have to be 


before you love me?” said the wise mother. ‘' Why, 
mother,” said the little one, kissing the dear face, 
‘I have always loved you. I do now, and always 
shall; but you have not yet told me how old I shall 
have to be.” ‘‘ How old must you be before you can 
trust yourself wholly to me and my care?” ‘I 
always did,” said the little child, kissing the dear 
face again; ‘‘ but tell me what I want to know?” 
Again the mother said: ‘‘ How old will you have to 
be before you do what I want you todo?" Then 
the child saw her mother’s meaning, and whispered, 
‘‘I can be a Christian now, mother, without growing 
any older.” There will be thousands of boys and 
girls all over the world who will study this lesson 
about the boy king and what he said to God, who are 
more than ready to love Christ and trust him, and do 
what he wants them to do. 


Solomon’s Beautiful Faith 

Give thy servant therefore an understanding 
heart to judge thy people (vy. 9). The most beau- 
tiful thing to me in this prayer, more significant even 
than what Solomon asked for, is the beautiful faith 
of the prayer. It breathes out of every sentence. 
God is as real to him as his father David, and he 
talks with him with as much simplicity and natural- 
ness. It is a wonderful thing to go through life with 
that kind of faith in God. An eminent minister once 
related a little incident, which occurred as he stepped 
aboard a ship some years ago, just after the vessel 
had passed through a fearful storm. A _ worldly 
woman was on board. Discovering that he was a 
preacher, she said: ‘‘O sir, I want to be a Chris- 
tian!” He asked if this thought was sudden. She 
said: ‘‘I would give anything to have been as that 
negro stewardess in the storm. When I expected 
every moment to die, and was shaken with awful 
fear of death, she would speak to me with all 

ssible composure: ‘Never mind, missus; look to 
Jesus, he rule de sea; don’t fear de rocks, hc am de 

ock of Ages hisself.’ 
for such a faith.” 


Shall We Be Dwarfs or Giants ? 

And I have also given thee that which thou hast 
not asked, both riches and honor, so that there shall 
not be any among the kings like unto thee, all thy 
days (v.13). The Japanese have a trick of cultivating 
trees in such a way that they are always miniature 
and insignificant. They take infinite trouble for ten 
or twenty years to make a tree a dwarf. They put 
it into a pot with not enough soil. Whenever a bud 
shows itself they pluck it off. When they have car- 
ried on this process for ten or twenty years they have 
got at last a tree which looks like a tree seen through 
the wrong end of an opera-glass—perfect in form. 


Sir, I would give everything 
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but minute and inconsiderable. The tree grew ina 
pot, which might, if it had had a fair chance, with 
plenty of soi! and sunshine, and breathing-room, 
have cast its branches abroad on every side, and 
stood for a thousand years. But it is reduced to a 
dwarf and planted ina pot. That dwarf tree, con- 
trasted with the great giant of the forest, suggests 
the difference between men and women. Solomon 
grew great because his soul had breathing-room 
through faith in God. But men often dwarf them- 
selves by refusing to let into <hcir hearts the illumi- 
nation of God's spirit. And many people are spirit- 
ually dwarfs who might have been giants if they had 
only given their spiritual natures a fair chance. 
New York City. 
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The good in men is oft concealed until God is re- 
vealed. 









ane 
ntal Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—j— 


sin HE KING WENT TO GIBEON TO SACRIFICE THERE.” 
=z -——The church of ‘‘Our Lady” in the Syrian 
town where I live would do credit to most 
towns in America, and yet Eastern Christians in this 
town and neighborhood, when they possibly can, 
make a journey greater than that which Abraham 
made to Moriah (Gen. 22 : 4), much greater than that 
whish Absalom made to Hebron (2 Sam. 15: 7), and 
very much greater than that which Solomon made to 
Gibeon (1 Kings 3: 4), that they may have the su- 
perior privilege of worshiping in the church of ‘' Our 
Lady at Saidenaya.” It may be that they do not 
sacrifice in the sense of slaying animals, but cer- 
tainly they offer gifts at the shrine there which are 
practically sacrifices. It would seem, in the opinion 
of an Oriental, that worship is enhanced if preceded 
by a pilgrimage, and so Solomon passes by sacred 
Moriah, where Abraham had sacrificed, and goes to 
Gibeon. 

‘« THAT WAS THE GREAT HIGH Pace.” —The natural 
lay of the land of the Babylonians, being generally 
flat, afforded them no high places, and they therefore 
made artificial mounds or platforms, on the top of 
which they reared their towering temples. The Ori- 
entals of Syria to-day, whether Muhammadans or 
Christians, hove their high-place worship still. The 
Samaritans sacrifice on Mt. Gerizim, the Muham- 
madans on Mt. Arafat, and there 1s hardly an emi- 
nence in Syria which is not, or has not been, a center, 
more or less general, for religious assemblies. Is 
there anything for the religious philosopher to see in 
this immemorial, irrepressible, Oriental craving for 
‘‘heights,” this desire to ‘‘ go up ” while on a religious 
pilgrimage ? (comp. 1 Sam. 10: 3-5; Psa. 121: 1; 
122: 4). 

‘¢ JEHOVAH APPEARED TO SOLOMON IN A DREAM BY 
NiGcuT.’’—Belief in dreams is general in the East, 
and even illiterate Orientals are aware that God at 
sundry times made use of dreams in revealing his 
will to men, and hence persons made glad or sad by 
their dreams or those of others are often to be met 
with. An Oriental scholar who is in living touch 
with the progress of learning and science frequently 
affirms his belief that a principle will yet be discov- 
ered by mental philosophy which will make dreams 
as available for the service of man as either elec- 
tricity or steam have been made. 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


aa what I shall give thee (v. 5). Every child in 
every class in every Sunday-school in every 

country on the globe will heave a little sigh, 
and say, ‘‘l wish God would make me that offer,” 
I know what Little Bill would take. He wouldn't 
need to think twice. What he wants more than any- 
thing else in the whole wide world is ‘a mahogany 
house,’’ where he can keep his father and mother 
when they get old, to pay them for what they did to 
him when he was a little “stranger, and they took 
him in.” He has told me that ahundredtimes. And 
it is not only the children who would like that chance. 
I wouldn’t mind having it myself. But wait! We 
do have it. Nature, with all its vast resources, 
Says to cvery one of us, ‘* Take what you want ;” 
**Help yourselves ;" ‘ All I have is yours.” And 
mark this: We all of us get pretty nearly what we 
want most. You deny it, you say, ‘‘I wanted 
wealth and happiness and righteousness, but nature 
gave me poverty, misery, and wickedness.” Ah! 
but you chose the wrong means to acquire them. 
You chose ‘‘the primrose path of dalliance,” and 
then blamed Nature for not conducting you to the 
gates of the golden city. The science of living is not 
only to desire right ends, but to choose right means 
to gain them. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 


And lam but a little child (v. 7). This is what 
all truly noble people think about themselves. Mod- 
esty is the consummate grace of all real greatness. 
Moses was the grandest, the meekest, of men. Jesus 
Christ was the greatest, but the lowliest. Sir Isaac 
Newton denied, with deep feeling, that he was a 
‘‘genius,” and declared himself to be only a little 
child who had picked up a few unusually beautiful 
pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of truth. It 
is a misfortune that the word ‘‘ humility” has fallen 
into disrepute. Dickens ruined it when he created 
the character of Uriah Heep. I notice that the gen- 
eration coming on the stage squirms when you tell it 
to be ‘‘ humble.” They think that humility is fawn- 
ing and sycophancy. Well, don’t let a word stumble 
you. Modesty will do as well. Be modest. ‘ Mod- 
esty is the chastity of merit, the virginity of noble 
souls.” I hate servility as badly as any one. But 
humility is not servility, any more than modesty is 
obsequiousness. ‘‘ Wellnigh the whole substance of 
Christian discipline is humility,” said St. Augustine, 
which I believe with all my heart. But ‘' the Devil 
doth grin at his darling sin,—the pride that apes hu- 
mility.” 

Give thy servant therefore an understanding 
heart to judge thy people (vy. 9). In spite of a 
thousand nameless despots, there was never an age 
in human history when so many governors and 
presidents, princes and kings, emperors and mon- 
archs, were praying that prayer of Solomon. The 
progress of the kingdom of God has taught the 
crowned heads of the civilized world that final les- 
son of royal wisdom,—that the people do not exist 
for the ruler, but the ruler for the people. It is 
this great lesson that has sobered the souls of these 
men who are ‘dressed in a little brief authority.” 
‘‘A crown’s enough to ripen any brain.” On his 
death-bed Pericles said that he regarded it as his best 
title to an honored memory ‘‘that he had never 
caused an Athenian to put on mourning.” Men like 
President Roosevelt, Emperor William, the Tsar of 
all the Russias, and the new head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, whatever mistakes they make, and 
whatever personal ambitions they may. have, are 
finding it impossible to forget that the destinies of 
millions of people are hanging on their lightest word. 
Power which used to make kings drunk now makes 
them sober. The promise of better days for the 
world lies in the fact that in so many royal closets 
the potentates of earth are praying the prayer of 
Solomon, ‘‘ Give thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge this people.” 

And I have also given thee that which thou 
hast not asked (v. 13). A doctor told me about a 
young mother who was not so good as this to her 
baby. He found out by accident that she had never 
given it a drink of water, and it was four weeks oldr 
‘* Why not?” he roared, in pardonable anger. ‘* You 
never told me to, and it didn’t ask for it,’’ she replied. 
Our heavenly Father is the great giver of the unasked 
blessings of life. How many good things have be- 
fallen us of which we never even dreamed! Whole 
trains of unexpected and unsolicited blessings spring 
up along the pathway of a good man’s life, as new 
forms of vegetation spring up along the pathway of 
civilization. ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A keen niind is good, but a clean heart is better. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Kingly Example 
s. In the Public Worship of God: 
Went to Gibcon to sacrifice there (4). 
Will come into thy house with burnt-offerings (Psa. 66 : 13). 
Let us go up to... Jehovah (Mic. 4 : 2). 
Not forsaking our own-assembling (Heb. 10 : 25). 
a. In the Insight of Faith : 
Thou hast showed; ... hast kept (6). 
That there were such a heart in them (Deut. 5 : 29). 
Remember Jehovah. . . giveth thee power (Deut. 8 : 18). 
Encampeth round... them that fear (Psa. 34 : 7). 
3. In Humility : 
J am but a little child (7, 8). 
The meek will he guide (Psa. 25 : 9). 
Jehovah... hath... respect unto the lowly (Psa. 138 : 6). 
Before honor goeth humility (Prov. 15 : 33). 
4- In Aspiration after Wisdom : 
Give... an understanding heart to judge (9). 
Wisdom is the principal thing (Prov. 4 : 7). 
Happy is the man... findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13). 
The fear of Jehovah. . . beginning (Prov. 9: ro). 
s. Consecration to God: 
Stood before the ark, ... offered up (15). 
Bring an offering . . . come before him (1 Chron. 16 : 29). 
Your bodies a living sacrifice (Rom. 12 : 1). 
Present yourselves unto God (Rom. 6 : 13). 
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He knows little who does not know how little he 
knows 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golden Text of the 

lesson. Where did Solomon go to sacrifice ? 

How did God appear to him at Gibeon? What 

did God say to Solomon at Gibeon? What did Solo- 

mon choose? Did God grant him his request ? What 

more did God give him, in addition to wisdom? 
Where did the king go next to sacrifice ? 

Now put down on the board the question, What 

Do You Want Most? On one side of the board put 





WHAT DO YOU WANT 
MOST ? 
MONEY PARDON 
FRIENDS | A NEW HEART 
HEALTH | ETERNAL LIFE 











down all those things for which the scholars ask that 
are merely temporal. On the other side put down 
those things that are spiritual. Encourage the schol- 
ars to speak freely. The things that will come out 
will be for the most part things temporal, such as 
Money, Health, Friends, education, etc. If these 
things are not called for, put them down yourself, as 
specimens of what men most frequently wish for. 
Call out the fact that most men are to-day working 
with all their might for money, because with it they 
can buy all manner of earthly things. If no spiritual 
things are mentioned, then ask some ef the teachers 
what things are of most permanent value in this 
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world. As they are given, put them down. These 
will be such as Pardon, A New Heart, the Holy 
Spirit, etc. Put them down. Then strike a balance, 
and try to make the school understand that the 
Golden Text is right, and that those things that are 
spiritual and that deal with character are far the 
most abiding and valuable. We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain that, however much 
we get here, we can carry nothing out but our char- 
acters. Some one asked about a rich and worldly 
man, ‘‘How much was he worth when he died?” 
and the reply was, ‘‘Just before he died he was 
worth millions, but as soon as he was dead he was 
worth nothing.” 
New York City, 
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If God cannot reveal himself to man, man cannot 


rise to God. 
Set 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


‘* Wonderful words of love."’ 
** Hail to the Lord's anointed."’ 
**Come, we that love the Lord.’ 


Psalm 119 : 9-16, 
(172: 7-12. 242: 4-6.) 
Psalm 72 : 1-8. 


‘‘ A charge to keep I have."’ (97: 1-5. 146: 1-4.) 
‘*Come, my soul, thy suit pre- Psalm 20 : 1-9. 

pare."* (23: 1-6. 37: 1-6.) 
** Blest be the tie that binds." Psalm 21 : 1-6, 
** New every morning is the love."’ (25: 1-4. 38: 1-4.) 
‘*God moves in a mysterious Psalm 61 : 1-8, 

way.”’ (80 : 1-4. 120: 1-4.) 
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You cannot receive the gift unless you believe the 
giver. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


In the following blackboard the sketches for the twelve les- 
sons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first nine sketches, and will now add the tenth sketch, 
" Wish Wisdom,’ for this lesson. 
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Quarter’s Plan: Pictures about David and his 
Family. 


To-day’s Lesson: David’s Wise Son, Solomon: 
What he Chose, and what God Gave him. 


INTRODUCTION, 

If somebody should say to you, ‘‘ Tell us what you 
want for Christmas,” how many could think of some- 
thing ? (Let several answers be given.) Yes, they 
are all good things, and I hope you may have them. 

Tommie was a poor little boy who lived in a small 
house in a crowded neighborhood in a large city. 
Somebody told him that the newspaper said that any 
poor child who wanted a Christmas present might 
ask for it in a letter, and send it to the paper ; that 
they would print it, and perhaps some xind Santa 
Claus would see it, and send the present. Tommie 
thought of many playthings that he would like to 
have, but his letter was something like this: 


DEAR SANTA CLAUS: 

The newspaper man says I may write you a letter. 
My mother is poor, and my sister Nellie is lame. We haven't 
any father, so my mother takes in washing, and works hard. 
I have a little wagon, so I haul the clothes for my mother. I 
would like to take Nellie for a ride, but she can’t sit up. 
When she was little she fell and hurt her back, and cannot 
walk. Sometimes mother props her up in the big rocking- 
chair with pillows, and she sits near the window and watches 
the children play. I have a good many things,—a ball, some 
marbles, a book, and my wagon,—so J don’t need any present. 








But I wish Nellie had an easy wheel-chair. Then I could 
wheel her outdoors. I am well and strong, and can run and 
play and work. I am eight years old, and Nellie is six, and 
she is a good little sister. If you have a wheel-chair, I wish 
you would send it to her. My mother’s shoes are worn out, 
and she can't buy any more, so, if you have a lot, please send 
her some. I will be a good boy. Merry Christmas to you! 
Your friend, 
TOMMIE, 
P. S.—Our house is next to the alley on Tenth Street. 


A Sunday-school teacher saw the letter, and told 
her class about it. She asked how many would like 
to save money for Nellie’s chair. She showed a 
pretty box with a hole in the cover, where for three 
Sundays they might drop their money. The children 
didn’t buy much candy and gum after that, but 
brought their love money to drop in the box. When 
they counted it, there was enough for the chair and 
the shoes, and some left over to buy a warm cap and 
mittens for Tommie, and several playthings for both 
children. One little girl said she could spare one of 
her dolls for Nellie, a boy brought a picture-book for 
Tommie, and one of the mothers sent a Christmas 
dinner,—much more than Tommie had asked for. 
It was hard to tell who were happier,—the Sunday- 
school children or Tommie’s family. 

Note.—This would be an opportune time to sug- 
gest some cause for which your class could bring its 
Christmas offering. 

LESSON. 

Long, long ago, a rich young man made a wish. 
He was David's good son, Solomon, who had been 
made king (draw the crown, and write ‘‘ Solomon's” 
on it). Ashort time after, David talked to the people 
and Solomon, and, after he gave him the pattern and 
the gold and silver for the temple, David died. Solo- 
mon was a very young king, but he wanted to be a 
good king. He called the people to worship, as 
David had done. They went to the old tabernacle, 
and offered a thousand sacrifices. That night God 
appeared to Solomon in a vision, and said, ‘‘ Ask 
what I shall give thee.” Solomon thought of all the 
good things God had done for David, and of his 
promises, so he said, ‘‘O Lord, lam king instead of 
my father, David. I am but a little child. I know 
not how to go out or come in” read aloud vs. 7-9, and 
write ‘‘ wish” in the outline). He asked for wisdom 
to know and do right in caring for so many people 
(add ‘‘ wisdom ”). 

Solomon’s wish pleased God, and, like Tommie, he 
received more than he asked. God said: ‘‘ Because 
you have asked wisdom to know and do right toward 
others, I will give you a wise and understanding 
heart, such as no man ever had ; but I will do more. 
You shall have 
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“Oneida Community Quality.” 


FOR GIFTS. 


The silver-plated ware that out to best advantage the work- could ay on enough to make it 
« 


looks like sterling silver is | mansiip of these deep cut designs. wear 

Like sterling ware, the sets are 
packed in dainty white boxes with 
white silk linings which show the 


marked. 











clean, beautilu 


Look for this mark and protect 
yourself. ; , é 

It is hke sterting silver in that 
the patterns are clear and sharp, 
with fine-line detail, and high orna- 
ments. 

It is finished like sterling ware 
either in the bright or in the rich we could afford 


price of silver 1s 


piece in the most effective manner. 

The price is lower than that of 
any ware of equal plate. For the 
first time the great drop in the 


practically a life time, 
and stil keep the price down to 
near the former price of ‘ five- 
year” goods. This is what we 
mean by ‘ Triple-plus.” All our 
silverware has a ‘‘‘lriple-plus” 
plate and is guaranteed for 25 
years. 

In other words, ‘‘ Oneida Com- 
munity (Juality” ‘ ‘lriple-plus” 





outline of each 


recognized by a 


manufacturer. We observed that plate possesses the art and finish 
at the present low price of silver of the best sterling, is guaranteed 


to put it on to for 25 years and is sold for almost 


French gray effect, which brings plated ware lavishly —that we the price of ordinary plate. 
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Set6TeaSpoons......-. : es $2.00 
* 6 Table 8 na or Forks. . ° 4.00 
“ 6 Dessert maor Forks ... « . 8.50 
“ 6each Medium Knives and Forks . 12.99 
“ 6 Orange Spoons, gilt . . ae « 3.75 
“ @6SoupSpoons. ....+eee e 4.00 
“~ BA. h. Coffee Spoons, gilt . . . 5.50 
“ 6BonillonSpoons .... « 850 
“ 6 Individnal Kutter Knives... . 8.75 
“ 6 Individual Salad Forks .... 4.50 


Community Quality” 






































Set 6 Individual Salad Forks, gilt 
“ 1 Child's Knife, Fork, Spo n . 
“ 1 Baby Spoon. $é¢ & ® 

Mame, fs -s «6 oe 6 ft ° d 
- Dae Dea 6 6 8 6 ws & - « 2.00 
7 Drees * «= © 6 4 6 66 ft 2.50 
“ 1 Rutter Knife and Sugar Spoonggilt , . . 1.60 

» 6" & 


“ 


1 Salad Fork and Spoon, gil ee a a cl 6.00 
85-piece Family Assortment Set 2... . . 3.00 
72-piece Wedding Chest ........4.2 . 80.00 





Somewhere in your town, in a 
store you pass every day, is some 
one who is hoping for a chance to 
show you this ‘“ Ongeipa Commu- 
nity Quarry ” Silver-plated ware. 

You will find that store very 
easily. If not, write to us. 


To show the range of prices we 
have illustrated and listed above a 
few items. These prices include 
express charges from the factory 
and cost of special packing. Ask 
your dealer for his prices. 


We publish a little book giving 
the history of the Onerna Commu- 
NiTy, which we will be glad to 
mail free. Send for booklet H 


Oneida Community, | imited 
Oneida, N. Y., December, 1903 











CHRI TMAS SERVICES and Cantatas for the 

Sunday-school and Church Choir. 
The Old Sweet Story —Glad Tidings. Two new 
Christmas services for the S. S. Sparkling music to 
cheery texts. Price, ssc. per doz.; $4.25 per hundred, 
postpaid. Send 1oc. for samples of our three best, 
including the above. 

Cantatas—“‘ Tue Erernac City,” by Charles H. 
Gabriel, a new Christmas cantata for choirs. Price, 
postpaid. 4oc. A Merry Curistmas, by Rosche, for 
the 5. S. Price, postpaid, 3oc. Very fine. Catalogue 
describing 14 other choir and S. S. cantatas FREE. 
Tue Cuurcn Cuore for November contains Christ- 
mas anthems, quartettes, etc. Price, roc. per copy. 


x Chicago, Michigz re. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. Mow Vert oo N,V illiam St. 
FOUR 


CHRIST M NEW 
Delightful New Ser- 
vices with full orches- 
tra parts. Samples 
of four, postpaid, for 
10 cents. 

108 Washington 150 sth Ave. 

St., Chicago Talat foreding ‘New York 


Christmas! 


Are you going to havea S. S. entertainment? We have 
exercises, candy bricks, brick paper, decorative bells, 
banners and stars, snow and tinsel for trees, imitation 
Christmas green, snow-storm machine, tairy wings, 
wigs and beards for Santa Claus, masks, and every- 
thing for entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York. 


The Princess Souvenirs 


(Size, 4X6). Let us solve that Xmas present problem 
for you; give your scholars, congregation, officers, 
and teachers a Princess Souvenir. ey make very 
appropriate gifts for Chri-tmas, Easter, or any occa- 
sion when a remembrance i< desired. Are prepared 
specially for each class. Price, from $1 00 to $1.50 a 
dozen, with teacher's or pastor's photo on. Samples 
sent on receipt of stamp or postal card. Agents 


wanted. THE GERKINS SOUVENIR CO. 
Dept. A. Lonaconing, Md. 


WE HAVe 





‘NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Brilliant in Effect. Easy to Learn. 

| Four of the finest services ever issued. Complete in 
every detail; each containing choruses, duets, solos, 

recitations, exercises, etc. Music is new, unusual, 

; and charming. 

| The Everlasting Light 

| The Star and Sceptre pomne Sr som 
That Wonderful Night ( Proc'tr any 

The World’s Redeemer ) two. 


Something new. A 48 page book, containing a 
large variety of recitations, exercises, drills, etc., 
suitable for all schools. Prepared for use by scholars 
of allages. 25 cents the copy. 

Cantatas (Christmas) for Children 
The Real Santa Claus (new). . 25 cents the copy. 
Old-Fashioned Santa Claus ..25 “ “ ‘* 
Santa’s Surprise. .... 5 

Returnable Samples, for the asking, of the best 
of all Sunday-school song books, The Service of 





Send rec. in 
stamps for sam- 


“ eo o 
a 


hundred, bound in boards). It costs nothing to exam- 
ine these books. We pay postage. 
HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1018-1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
























THE 
REAL 
SANTA CLAUS 


A new Christmas Cantata for Children 
by J. LINCOLN HALL, introducing 
choruses of fvotball boys, cooks, para- 
sol girls, etc. 
The cuckoo clock and the things it 
did, Professor bigwig, etc. 
25c. the copy. 
HALL-MACK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
zo18-r020 Arch St., Mhilae 
delphia ; 164 eth Ave., 
New Yc... 
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| wisdom of Solomon. 
| willing to do for us more than we can 


says, ‘‘If anyof you lacketh wisdom, let 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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| wisdom. 


, to enter college, the young man just 


| the mistress of a new home, are objects 


Praise; also, Songs of Christian Service ($15 the | 
» 
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(Continued from preceding page) | WONDERFUL UNDERWEAR 
“if you will walk in my ways and keep 


my commandments, as David did.” 
Solomon was so wise that he spoke 
more than three thousand wise sayings 
and more than a thousand songs (4: 
32). Many of them are in the Bible, 
and we callthem proverbs. One of the 
wise'sayings is, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom” (drill on 
text) Kings and many people came 
from all parts of the earth to hear the 
God is able and 





ask or think (Eph. 3: 20), and the Bible 


him ask of God,” etc. (Jas. 1: 5). Before 
we go home, let us bow our heads and ask 
the heavenly Father to give us wisdom | 
to know and do the right this week. 
Peoria, ILL. 
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Wisdom ts wealth, but wealth is not 


onal 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OLOMON, in this lesson, stands at | 
what is the critical point in every 
life,—on the threshold of indepen- 

dence. It is a time already anticipated 
by your pupils, and their approach to it 
causes them serious moments. Put 
yourself into sympathy with them by 
recalling your own experience, or by 
imagining yourself in their places. The 
youth leaving home to begin business or 


entering on his profession, the bride 
leaving the shelter and guidance of her 
parents to assume the responsibilities of 


of peculiar interest. But each entry on 
new work and duty is a new test of one’s 
purposes, and of his sense of his needs. 
Are not your pupils at some such period ? 

Then show them how young Solomon, 
perhaps yet under twenty years of age, 
had placed on him the responsibilities of 
the kingdom. Other aspirants wanted 
his throne. Questions of great impor- 
tance pressed him for answer. He had 
gathered the leaders of the nation at 
Gibeon (2 Chron. 1: 3) to consult on 
the affairs of government. There he 
dreamed, and in his dream the choice, 
which is offered to every youth, was put 
before him. Explain 

1. Why Solomon's Prayer Pleased God 
(v. 10). Place before your pupils these 
signs of the young man’s coming great- 
ness. 

(1.) He honored God. It was God who 
had made his father a great king (v. 6), 
he said, and God who had made him 
king instead of his father (v. 7). The| 
boy who has seen God's hand shaping | 
| his life will have eyes to see God's face | 
| when he appears, offering his gifts from 
which to choose. 

(2.) He honored his father. He re- 
called, not David's faults, but his vir- 
tues (v. 6). Honor to one’s parents helps 
him to pray, strengthens him to dis- 
charge trusts. 

(3.) He was conscious of his ignorance 
(v. 7). Solomon's son Rehoboam, through 
lack of that consciousness, lost the greater 
part of his kingdom (1 Kings 12: 13, 
14). Many a failure has come through | 
| too great confidence at the start. | 

(4.) He was conscious of his responsi- | 
| bilities (v. 8). Many were besieging him | 











| for favors. He had to choose counselors 
| from among those whose views of gov- 
}ernment differed, to settle difficulties 
| which perplexed wise judges. He had | 
|to do these things promptly. Next to| 
| the peril of self-confidence in entering | 
|new paths are hesitancy and timidity. | 
| To win success, one must know his in- | 
| experience, put firm confidence in God, | 
,and go forward bravely. Urge your | 
| pupils to make the wise choice now. 
| (5.) He wanted wisdom for a noble | 
| purpose. It was not to gratify his own | 
tastes, but to do the greatest service for | 
others (v. 9). Absalom had sought op-| 
| portunity to be king to please himself, 
but he had never asked for ability to rule 
well. 

2. What God Gave to Solomon. Be- 
cause he asked for what he needed, in 





' for 20 cents. Regular price, 28 cents 


A New Method of Knitting that Cuts 


the Price of Underwear in Two. 


A new style of underwear, made by a new 


process, is now noticeable in the stores. It is 
called Utica Ribbed Fleece, because of the 
peculiar formation of its fabric, and is having a 


widespread sale by reason of its surprising com- 


fort and economy. 


A slight examination of a suit of Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear—which sells for fifty cents a 


garment—will show that it is equal in every 


respect to a suit of underwear that formerly 
cost a much larger sum. 

This remarkable benefit is due to the inven- 
tion of a wonderful knitting machine, which 
knits automatically a fabric, one side of which 
is composed of elastic ribs, and the other side 
of downy fleece. Hence the name, Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 

The elasticity of this peculiar weave is so 
perfect that the garment can be stretched to 
nearly twice its usual size. This causes it to 
fit the form closely, and especially adapts it for 
women's wear, while active men find that they 
are able to move much more easily in a Utica 
Ribbed Fleece garment. 

The soft fleece Will also retain its downy soft- 
ness, and will not mat nor rumple. This is one 
of the remarkable features a the invention. 
in fact, the process is so complete that rough 
washing—so dangerous to underwear—will not 
shrink the fabric or change its shape. 

The women's garments are close fitting, 
handsome, serviceable,—a delight to the eye 
and sense of any woman, ‘The men's wear is 
well made and comfortable. ‘The price of both 
men’s and women's garments is fifty cents. 

For children, Utica Ribbed Fleece Under- 
wear is made in separate vests and pants, and 
also in union suits. The price 
per separate garment is twen- 
ty-five cents. The union 
suits are fifty cents each. 

Utica Ribbed Fleece, the 
trade mark of the Utica 
Knitting Company, is sewed 
on every garment, and marks 
it genuine. 











The Bible 
for Children 


A new and careful arrange- 
ment of the Bible bya mother, 
who has kept in mind the 
beauty and simplicity of the 
Bible story, and omitted only 
—_ partsas a casehul parent 
ps Ww ing to chil- 
cren. It isa beautiful ad 
volume, of 500 pages, 
printed in two colors, 
illustrated from the 
Old Masters. $3.00. 
Send for circulars 
with testimonials of | Clara Barton 
eminent divines, And many others 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
TEACHERS iris it your: class 
A140 FOUNTAIN PEN reGHRISTMAS 


ou will obtain better results the coming year. 


A CHOICE AND USEFUL GIFT 


also for father, brother, sister, or friend. 
It will always be a pleasant reminder of the giver. 








Highly recommended by 
Rev. Josiah Strong 
FP, N. Peloubet 
Bishop Potter 
Frances E. Clark 
Ex-Pres. Gilman 

































SOL'D 14 KT. GOLD ENGRAVED FOUNTAIN PEN . $1.00 
14 KT. GOLD PLATED ENGRAVED ‘ 50 
Each pen in neat case with filler and directions. 
LADIES’ FEATHER-PEARL HOLDER, WITH GOLDEN PER SO 
The Pearl holder can be used as a paper cutter 
and envelope opener, making a very choice gift. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
10% DISCOUNT ALLOWED on orders of 6 pens or more. 
Send order to-day, that there may be no delay. 
You have only about two weeks balers Christmas. 
This adv. will not appear again. 


rite us now. 
PERMAR'S SUPPLY UO., DEPT. C, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two new and beautiful Sunday-school services 
(and one of 1902) by Adam Geibel and R. Frank Leh- 
man, sent anywhere for 1o cents; full of choice and 
brilliant carols, choruses, etc.; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 

Or for 30 cents we send 13 Christmas carols and 





| anthems, with 211 other hymns, all contained in 


** Uplifted Voices,”’ the famous Sunday-school hymn 
sook by the above authors. Over 135,000 copies 


| actually sold. Specimen pages free. 


For 25 cents, we send a new Christmas cantata for 
schools, by Adam Geibel and William H. Gardner, 


| entitled “‘ Christmas at Rosemary Castle.’’ 


_ Two new Christmas anthems for choirs by Adam 
Geibel and P. A. Schnecker, in octavo form, mailed 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St 


., Philadelphia. 


DISTINCTIVELY 








| Soc: postr: GEMS OF SONG 


,; The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 




















































LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Card Packets 


21st SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 


Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 

No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. 54 cts.,10 Fine Cards ‘* 

“ 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 


* 4. * $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, include 


ing 6 transparent cards, 
souvenirs of — 
“ §. * 584cts., 20 Fine Postal Card 
fall different). 
* 6. * $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
o = ee 54 cts., 5 ee ty 


“ 8. “ 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 9 * §84cts., 5 Bookiects and ~~ a ag 
“10. ** 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, 

20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ug@~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


(all different). 


TEACHERS For £42082, 2s cards, notwoalike. 


Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Gptistoction 
uaranteed, FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


VERY- UNDAY- 
THING '8® Scuoors 


The Pilgrim T.esson Helps, including the 
new Textless Quarterlies. 

The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower. 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 


The Bible Study and all other Lesson Helps 
at publishers’ prices. 


The New International Beginners’ Course, 
A two years’ course for little children to be 
published in ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim’’ with ac- 
companying picture cards. 5 cents per quarter. 
Samples free. 





A new text-book for advanced classes, en- 
titled The Books of the Bible in connection 
with their Place in History, by Prof. H. T. 


Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents. 

Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools 
give a school the reading of tLree times as many 
books as the same money would buy. $1.50 
and $2.50 per month, no advance fee. 


Our Catalogues tell all about these things. 
Will you have them ? 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston ey York 





Ss. S. LESSONS | 1904 


Lyman Abbott’s 


Commentary 


ON THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


S@ Special price to Pastors and Teachers, the set, 
$2.00 net, postage 30 cents additional. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








THERE ARE MANY 5.5. GARD SYSTEMS 


So before you order any other you should examine 


























Our booklet describes it fully. oe for the asking, or 

with samples of the various i Fe for five cents. 

20th CENTURY SUNDAY- SCHOOL BUREAU, 
Dept. 10. Paterson, N. J. 








ENVE LOPE «. Eve 
and every Sun- 
S YS ] EM day-school should 
be interested. 
SAMPLES FREE. WRITE TO 


MacCalla & Co. Inc. 3f%, Dock St.» 














Sunday-School Record. Price, $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J. H. 
Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 





brief mention. First 7 Packs, | 
post-paid, for $3.85. 10) 


5&5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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——— 
The Christmas 
Century 


order best to serve God and his people, 
God gave him : 

(1.) Wisdom (vy. 12). The word, in 
Hebrew ‘‘kokhma,” means sagacity to 
see, and tact to do, the right thing at 
the right time. One illustration of it is 
appended to this lesson (vs. 16-27). It 
will be worth while for you to have one 
of your pupils tell the story, and com- 
pare it with the skill with which Jesus 
answered difficult questions (Mark 12: 
15-27). 

Show also how famous Solomon be- 
came as a writer of prose and poetry, a 
botanist, ichthyologist, and zodélogist, 
excelling the wisdom of all the children 
of the East (1 Kings 4 : 29-34). 

But Solomon had to take the gift, and | 
exercise all his powers to retain and use 
it. God’s treasure house is not the mint, 
but the mine. When his precious things 
are found, they must be dug out of the 
earth, separated from the ore, cast in 
the die and stamped, before they be- 
come current coin. The invitation of 
wisdom is to all (Prov. 8 : 32-36). Show 
that it is the choicest of all treasures 
(Prov. 4: 7-9). Show what wisdom is 
(Prov. 9: 10), and how to get it (James 
1: 5, 6). 

(2.) Riches and honor (v. 13). God 
gave Solomon what he asked, and added 
wealth and honor beyond his dreams. 
That is God’s way of treating men 
(Matt. 6: 33). Men who surrender them- 
selves to serve Christ, get all they can 
wisely use (Mark 10 : 29). 

(3.) Long life (v. 14). Solomon for- 
feited the conditions of this promise, 
and died when he was several years 
younger than David was at his death. 

3. How Solomon Received the Gifts 
(v.15). When he awoke, and knew that | 
his experience in a dream had been real, 
he regarded God’s promise as a renewal 
of the covenant made with his father, 
and ratified it with sacrifices before the 
ark of the covenant. Whoever would 
take the gifts which God offers must 
first consecrate himself and all that he 
has to God. 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Solomon Seeking Access to God. 
What was the law concerning marriage 
with foreigners? (Deut. 7 : 3, comp. 
Ezra 9:1. 2.) Did Solomon obey the 
law of God? (v. 3.) Had Solomon kept 
this law ? (1 Kings 3: 4.) Explain why, 
after these things, God came to Solomon, 
and invited him to ask whatever he 
wanted. 

2. Solomon Receiving Gifts from God. 
In what spirit did Solomon receive God's 
offer? (v. 7.) For what purpose ? (vs. 
8,9.) How can we appropriate wisdom 
from God ? 

3. Solomon Offering Himself to God. 
What was the meaning of his festival 
for his people ? (v. 15, comp. Deut. 12: 
6, 7.) What was the old covenant with 
David and his seed? (Psa. 89: 26-29.) 
What is the new covenant? (John 14: 
21.) 








Boston, 
% 
Where praise ascends prosperity de- 
scends. 
tage 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
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The most 
beautiful 
number of 


The Century [i 
ever issued BF 


Illustrated 
in color 








The most superbly illus- 
trated feature that bas ever 
appeared in a magazine will 
be the series on 


ITALIAN 
GARDENS 


By Mrs. EDITH WHARTON 
Author of ‘‘ The Valley of Decis- 
ion,”” with 


MAXFIELD 
PARRISH’S 
Splendid Pictures 


Began in November 











“Fable and Woodmyth.” By Ernest Thompson-Seton. A delightful 


series of fables by the author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” “ 


Greatest Magazine Issue of the Year 


8 Exquisite ColorPictures 8 


Representing work of Maxfield Parrish, Hugo 
Ballin, Miss Violet Oakley, and Miss 
Ellen B. ‘Thompson 


7 Complete Stories 7 


Another “ Pa Gladden” story, and others by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, E. L. Sabin, Maurice 
Francis Egan, Roy Rolfe Gilson, J J. Bell, 


and Maarten Maartens. 


8 Strong Popular Articles 8 


Including ** The Daily Waik of the Waiking Dele- 


gate,” “ Fanaticism in America,"’ by Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, “ Children of the People,’ by 
Jacob A. Riis, etc. 


I! Negro Songs II 


By Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 


J. D. Corrothers, B. B. Valentine, and others, 
with-a wide range of variety and humor. 


78 Pictures in Black 78 


and White 


Including an engraving by ‘Timothy Cole. 
Poems, In Lighter Vein, etc. 
Also 


“The New Thackeray Letters’ 


These are like a new story by Thacker.y, giving 
an intimate view of his personal side. They cover 
his first and second visit to America, and are full of 


original and amusing sketches. 


Grizzly,” etc., and are illustrated in his most amusing and fantastic manner. 


te ° ° 
Four Roads to Paradise. 
of * The Head of a Hundred,"’ Maud Wilder Goodwin, the title being suggested by a 


passage from the Talmud: 


“ Four men entered Paradise: one beheld, and died; one lost his 
senses; one destroyed the young plants ; one only entered in peace.” 
The heroine has a number of suitors with varying ideals of life. 


The Great Christmas Number Ready November 25 


Two Remarkable Serials to Begin Soon 


The Youth of Washington 


Told in the Form of an Autobiogra 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Hugh 
A daring and unique piece of historical work, 


written as if it were done by General Washing- in The Century Magazine. It is a story of the 
ton himself, sitting down at Mount Vernon in sea, original in character and profound in mo- 
his old age and recordin solely for his own eye tive. It has all the primitive strength of “‘ The 
the a of his youthful life. Gives one a new Call of the Wild,”’ but, as a narrative, is even 


sense of Washington. 


Such men as John Burroughs, the veteran naturalist, and Ray Stannard Baker, as 


Jack London’s Sea Novel 


hy. By Mr. Jack London, whose story “ The Call of 
W deserved popular 
successes of the yer will publish his new novel 


nne.” the Wild” is one of the most 


more thrilling. it will begin in January. 


well as many others, will contribute to Zhe Century in 1904. 


"1904 IS FULL OF GOOD THINGS” 


All news-stands, 35 cents. All yearl 


receive the November issue FREE. You will thus begin all the important 
articles and great serials of the year. $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 


Biography of a 


This is a strong love story by the author 





subscribers who begin with this number will 























Solomon’s Early Promise 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings | 
2: 12 to 3). 


[For each member of the Bible class. ] 


To the superficial reader it may seem 
that the coronation of Solomon was ob- 
tained by a palace intrigue, whose man- 
agers took clever advantage of David's 
decrepitude and sensitiveness. Rather 
is it true that Solomon must have | 
been David's deliberate choice, which | 
he would not allow to be set aside, se- 
lected because of Solomon’s manifest 
superiority to his reckless, roystering 
brothers. 

Solomon must have had an attractive | 
and impressive personality. He had | 
only to be put forward as the chosen 
king to find instant acquiescence from 
(Continued on next page) 














How About the Children ? 


ST. 
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teaching episodes in the Life of Christ. You see the Master at work. 
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| age in execution, breadth of sympathy. 


| he might have rivaled him as an 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


all the people. Doubtless he inherited 
much of the natural charm of his father. 

He proved himself possessed of the 
qualities which rulers must have,—keen- 
ness of perception, quick decision, cour- 





Had he in early years, like his father 
David, been able to share the life of nis 
people, instead of knowing only the 
intrigues and effeminacy of palace life, 
un- 


| self sh and high-minded sovereign. 


| 


| Joab and with Abiathar and Shimei dis- 
| played his royal qualities. 


' orable. 


| ruler, 


Solomon's dealings with Adonijah and 


Alert to any 
treacherous purpose and swift to mete 
out a well-deserved penalty, undeterred 
from executing justice by a conven- 
tional barrier, he could also be con- | 
siderate and patient, vet finally inex- 
The ruler of an Oriental state 
cannot forgive indefinitely, 

Two notable incidents in his life throw 
light on the promise of the youthful 
One concerns his deliberate choice 


| of a gift from God, and the other relates 
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| sion in goodness. 


| 


the proof that he received it. | 

The story of Solomon's vision on that | 
great day of his public sacritice at Gib- 
eon is idyllic Its recognition of divine 
leadership and gracious favor (v. 6), its 
spirit of genuine humility (v. 7), its frank 
acceptance of responsibility (v. 8), its 
desire for helpful wisdom (v. 9), make it 
to this day a fine expression of the true 
attitude of a ruler to God and to his 
people. It is a sad fact that Solomon 
failed to sustain the ideal therein set 
forth. His possession of practical wis- 
dom in dealing with problems of the 
state he evinced by his ingenious deter- 
mination of the parentage of the dis- 
puted babe. The larger wisdom which 
unselfishness, an interest in others, and 
a constant recognition of God, develop 
in those who rule the fortunes of men, 
was not so certainly his permanent pos- 
session, 


II]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. | 


Note by the Editor. Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on | 
these Old ‘lestament studies, and containing also 
practical suggestions on the conduct of a Senior | 
Bible Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday | 
School ‘Times are necessary to follow these Senior | 
Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious 
reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on 
the pas-ages under study can hardly be ovestimated. 
The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. ' 


Matheson, ‘t Representative Men of 
the Bible” (283-292), has a fresh and 
discriminating sketch of Solomon. Stan- 
ley, Lecture 26, is helpful; so Wade, 
‘‘Old Testament History” (271, 272, 


294-98), Cornill, ‘* History ” (82, 83), and 
Kent, ‘‘ The United Kingdom” (§§ 139- 
142, 151). 


II]. Questions For Stupy anv Discus- 


SION, 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- | 
fal consideration, to members of the class.] | 

1. So/omon's Royal Tratts. (1.) What 
were the characteristics which made 
Solomon the right choice as king? (2.) 
Which of these might be called the pre- 
dominating trait? (3.) Viewing him at 
the outset of his reign, was the lack of 
any desirable trait apparent ? 

2. His Early Acts. (4.) What justi- 
fied his swift punishment of Adonijah 
and Joab? (5.) Could he have wisely 
forgiven for a second time such a man 
as Shimei ? 

3. His Dream at Gibeon. (6.) Com- 
pare the two royal ideals of verse 11. 
(7.) What sort of wisdom did Solomon 
desire? (8.) What answer did he really 
obtain ? 

4. His Practical Wisdom. (g.) Is it 
shrewdness or sympathy that gives 
such insight as Solomon showed? (10.) 
Is the phrase ‘‘the wisdom of God” (v. 
28) too strong an expression ? 
IV. Some Leapinc THouGuts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 

True nobility finds its natural expres- 
The finest thought 
for the man of power is the wish to 
serve. 

It has always been true that the one | 
who sets his heart upon that which means 
much for others will experience in addi- | 





tion much that is helpful to himself. i: 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6 


How Can We Secure 
Teacher -Training ? 


(Continued from page 612) 


office upon this problem of teacher- | 
training. His success will depend upon 
three things,—his pride, his pluck, his | 
persistence ; his pride in his standing as 
a superintendent, his pluck in striking 
out into new ways, his persistence in | 
stubbornly holding to his purpose until | 
success is achieved. | 


The Teacher’s Key 
I make much of my | 
; ‘*teacher's key,’’ and | 
the key itself shows | 
how well the teachers have begun | 
touse it. It is like the old fable in A‘sop 
of the lark and the wheat-field. As long 
as the farmer waited for his neighbors to 
cut his wheat, the little larks might make 
themselves at home. But when the 
farmer decided to do his own cutting, 
Mrs. Lark and family went visiting. I 
believe strongly all 1 have written about 
‘‘church,"’ ‘‘seminary,’’ ‘‘ pastor,’’ and 
‘‘superintendent’'s key.'’ But I studied 
‘¢inertia’’ in my school days, and learned 
that ‘‘large bodies move slowly.’’ _Per- 
haps the new metal, radium, which they 
say is to revolutionize the old order of 
nature, may help to hurry them up. 

The teacher's key, in the teacher's 
own hand, is slow but sure. It would | 
turn far more easily if the other keys | 
were constantly in use, but without them | 
it has proved its effectiveness in the | 
hands of at least ten thousand American | 
Sunday-school teachers. 

At Cold Harbor, under General Lee, 
a brigade of us—raw recruits from the | 
‘brush country'’—waited several hours | 
for General or Colonel ‘‘Somebody’’ to 
come along on horseback and lead us 
into our first charge. Becoming a little 
excited by bursting shells and buzzing 
minie balls, and ignorant of the conven- 
tionalities of such an occasion, we finaliy 
popped out from our hiding-place like 
so many jack rabbits, and made the 
charge on our own account. It was 
done with roughness and despatch, but 
it won the day. 

In a little city some years ago, I 
advised a small teachers’-meeting that 
wanted to ‘‘broaden the scope of its 
study, and make its sessions more profit- 
able,’’ to read and discuss by chapters, 
for twenty minutes of each session, Dr. 
Trumbull's ‘* Yale Lectures on the Sun- 
day-School.’" The advice was taken, 
and with a single copy of the book in 
hand a course of teacher-training was 
begun, and continued through other 
books, with the result of revolutionizing | 
the antiquated methods of the school, | 
and making it one of the foremost in | 
the state. It was a crude, ‘‘ homespun”? | 
way of getting at it, but it won, and that | 
is always the main point. | 

I remember, when a boy, chasing a| 
bird through ten acres of meadow to | 
‘* put salt on its tail.’’ I was advised by | 
a kind friend that this was a sure method 
of bird-catching. 1 have not lost faith | 
in the method,—for other boys. The | 
trouble with me—or with the bird—-was 
in not finding the ‘‘point of contact.”’ | 
I had not then read Mr. Du Bois’s fine 
book on that subject. 

My experience, however, leads me to 
counsel the teachers who may read these 
lines to quit chasing the bird in the 
meadow, and put salt on the bird in hand. 
It does not pertain to this article to show 
how this may be done. The question is 
first whether the teacher, if a way can 
be opened to him, has the faith and 
courage to attempt for himself, unaided, 
a work which he has been vainly waiting 
for others to aid him in doing. The 
‘*teacher’s key”’ is both sign and test. 
It points the way, and it tests the nerve 
of the teacher 
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Tommie Bates’s 
Thanksgiving Idea 


(Continued from page 611) 


standing just enough to make her afraid 
that some untoward event was to take 
place. 

Thanksgiving Day was spent accord- 
ing te Tommie’s plan. Johnnie came 
and took his place in every possible 
way. His chair at the table, his part 
in the work, and particularly his share 
in the games, were Johnnie's remark- 
able fortune. Mr. Bates always 
said ‘‘my boy,’ and grandfather placed 
his hand upon Johnnie's head several 
times during the day, and called him 
‘¢a noble lad,’’ evidently forgetting that 
he was not speaking to the boy whom 
he so much loved. 

Mother like the brave woman 
she put her own boy 
quite out of mind, treating Johnnie ex- 
actly as she would have her own, never, 
by any little act, reminding him that he 
was only a guest. 

Poor little Bettie could not take in the 
so readily, and ran away to 
grandma’s room several times during 
the day, and, throwing her arms about 
the old lady's neck, shed a few tears 
upon the soft cheeks... Upon the whole, 
the day passed pleasantly at 

homestead, and all rejoiced 


good 


Bates, 


was, seemed to 


the Bates 


in the sacrifice which their dear boy was | 


making. 
It was really more of a sacrifice than 
they knew, for Tommie had spent the 


| long day with a querulous old man who 


a] 


could not get out of his chair, and who 
never did anything but eat and smoke 
and find fault. He was, if possible, a 
little more cross than usual, and asked 
| to have his pipe lighted just twenty-five 
times, for Tommie counted them. He 


| had never been used to tobacco, and the 


vile scent which filled the room was a 
poor exchange for the savory odors 
which he knew were a pleasant part of 


| the day's festivities in his mother's tidy 
| kitchen. 


Tommie had given strict orders that 


| Johnnie was not to come home until the 


evening's merry-making was over. There 
were several cousins about Tommie's age 


| who always spent the day with them, and 


stayed until late into the evening. This 
was the best of all, and Tommie had cer- 
tainly got ‘* into the spirit of it’’ when 
he willingly gave up this part of the day's 


| pleasures, 


The sacrifice brought its reward, how- 
ever, as heart sacrifices usually do. This 


was the beginning of a great friendship 
between the boys, and the foundation for 
many a goodtime. In the pleasant sun- 
shine of kindness Johnnie's character 


blossomed out into that which was quite 


worthy the friendship of even so noble a 
boy as Tommie Bates. 
GREENE, R. I. 





aa ‘Itz. is ~ ‘yrving record, and ithasa 
distinct appeal to every American.” 


War Memories of 
an Army Chaplain 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


With fourteen full-page illustrations by 


Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chapman, 
R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, I. W. 
Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C 


Redwood, etc. One volume, crown 8vo. 

* A volume packed full of interesting remi- 
niscences, anecdotes, and relations that bring 
back to us tne [ Civil! w ar peripd from a fresh 
standpoint Perhaps nobody knows as much 
about real army life as ‘the regimental 
lain. Review of Keviews 


Published by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York City 


chap- 


Price, $2.00. 
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A LINGERING COUGH 


that holds on 
in spite of all remedies needs 
energetic and above all thor- 
ough treatment. A mere 
mixture won't do. 
Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 

Mew? Scott’s Emulsion. 

Why Scott's Emulsion? 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the 


The cough 


cough 


tissues and 
heals the affected membranes, 

When? Right away. 
Scott’s Emulsion begins to 
help with the first dose. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








ask for a Genuine 


- WELSBACH with the | 
. Shield of Quality on | 
: the box. «+ | 


&. “Five KINDS-15, 20,25,30,35.¢ ° & 
== eee ee ee 


ee 
4, 
| Dont mele for a mantle 
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Shopping by mail is a lot easier than 
fighting for what you want at a bargain 
counter. You get the bargains without 
the fighting. 




































Good for 
Christmas 


Six Souvenir 
Coffee Spoons 


$1.00 


The Pan-American 
Coffee Spoons. 
the Lake 
ern Railw 
very 























Souvenir 
made to orde: for 
hore & Michigan South- 
ay. make appropriate and 
pleasing holiday gifts for 
childien ot grown folks, either as 
sets or singly They are of the 
best material, finely finished and 
fully guaranteed; will last for 

Sent postpaid, in satin- 


















ycars 
lined box, to any address at above 
low price 

How to Order.—Remit by ex- 
press of post-office or!er direct to 
factory. Address ONRIDA CoMm- 
MUNITY, Niagata Fails, N Y. 





























When you travel do not forget 
the Lake Shore's fine through train 
service between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York and 
Beston. For information about 
travel over Lake Shore write A. J, 
OMITH, G. P.& T. A., Cleveland, O, 
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A Bible Rainbow Book-Mark 
for Juniors 
(Continued from page 607) 


Yellow, following the Song of Solomon, 
marks the five books of poetry, 

Green, following Daniel, marks the five 
major books ol prophecy. 

Blue, following Malachi, marks the twelve 
minor books of prophecy. 

Indigo, following St. John, marks the Four 
Gospels. 

Violet, following Acts, marks the one his- 
torical book of the New Testament. 


ters. 

Revelation, the one book of prophecy in 
the New Testament, has no ribbon. 

If one thinks it desirable to divide the 
lauline Epistles from the General, and at 
the same time mark the Gospels in an espe- 
cial way, a white ribbon can be inserted be- 
tween the blue and the indigo, and in that 
case indigo would mark Acts, violet the 
Pauline letters, and purple the general let- 
ters. Because white is the combination of 
all the other colors, as well as because it is 
always associated in our minds with the 
thought of perfect purity, it seems peculiarly 
fitting to have such a ribbon to mark the 
Gospels. 


Why for Juniors ? 

Because juniors are children just out of the 
primary department, who are beginning to 
read comfortably, and who must at this time 
be interested, encouraged, and helped to 
read in the Bible, if we wish them ever to be 
Bible readers. But because the Bible is a 
library as well as a book, it is necessary for 
the reader know its and the 
names of the books in the divisions as soon 
as possible; and this little device, with its 
attractive colors, helps very much to make 
the acquirement of this knowledge both easy 
and pleasant. We must not expect too 
much at first from children who are just be- 
ginning to read the Bible. When a little 
one is beginning to walk, we do not say, 
to him, ‘‘ Start out now by yourself, and 
walk around the block,’’ but we stand near, 
and encourage him to take one step alone, 
and praise him heartily when that one 
step has been accomplished. We should be 
at least as patient and wise in training those 
who are taking their first steps in Bible read- 
ing. If interest is awakened and encourage- 
ment is given, the work will be done; and, 
when once the Aadi¢ of Bible study and daily 
Bible reading is established, the scholar will 
keep on with both, not only because a good 
habit is as tenacious as an evil one, but be- 
cause a sincere desire for knowledge will 
have been awakened. 


How is the Book-Mark Made ? 

Experiment has shown that the best way 
is to buy No. 2 satin ribbon (the next width 
wider than the baby ribbon), which can 
usually be purchased for twenty-five cents a 
piece. More of the red is needed than of 
the other colors, Each piece is supposed to 
contain ten yards, but there is always some 
variation, so that it is not always possible to 
make thirty of the book-marks from one 
piece of each color, but they will average 
nearly that. Of course, the ribbon can be 
bought by the yard, but it is cheaper the 
other way, and when the right colors are 
found, it is better to buy all that will be 
needed, for some of the colors are not easy 
to secure. All the colors but red should be 
cut into twelve-inch pieces; then measure 
off twelve inches of the red, make a small 
loop at the end (a quarter of an inch is suffi- 
cient), leave about a quarter of an inch of 
the ribbon, and make another loop the same 
size. Into this sew firmly the end of the 
orange ribbon, and continue in this way un- 
til all the ribbons are fastened into loops of 
the red, with a little of the red ribbon be- 
tween each loop, This makes the book- 
mark strong, and prevents the tearing of the 
leaves of the Bible, which would be cer- 
tain to happen if the different ribbons were 
simply fastened together at the top. Cut the 
other ends slanting, so that they will not fray, 
and the book-mark is finished. If the ribbon 
is bought by the piece, the cost of each one 
will be about seven cents. 


How Should it be Given to the Scholars? 

This depends entirely upon circumstances, 
In some schools the graduates from the pri- 
mary department are given both a book- 
mark and a Bible when they graduate. A 
junior superintendent, wishing to introduce 
this help into her department, would proba 


to divisions 
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bly find it best to let the parents know what 
she desires to do and what she hopes to ac 
complish through the use of the book-mark. 


| In most cases the parents will be glad to 


give the book-mark to the child. Where 
they are too poor to be asked to do even so 
small a thing as this, the children should be 
given an opportunity to earn the book-mark 
through the memorization of hymns and 
Scripture outside of the regular supplemental 
course. Sometimes it might be possible and 


| wise for this to be given as a Christmas 


Purple, following Jude, marks all the let- | 


| me not to use tea or coffee. 


present to each one in the department, when 
it had not yet been introduced and no one in 
the department was supplied. 

On general principles, and for very evident 
reasons, where the home from which a child 
comes is a Christian home, the child’s own 
Bible and the book-mark which belongs with 
it should be reminders of his home and his 
parents rather than of any other 
institution. But often the Sunday-school 
and the teacher must do many things that 
properly belong to the home, and in such 
cases the only question to ask is, ‘* Will the 
child prize the book-mark more highly as a 
gift or as something that he has earned ?’”’ and 
let the answer decide the course to be taken. 


What Are the Advantages in Its Use? 

Its bright colors are attractive and help to 
interest the child in the Bible. It has a 
beautiful meaning, which can be explained 
to the youngest of the junior children, and 
which, once explained, will make the book- 
mark a constant reminder of God’s promises, 
of which there are so many in his Word. — It 
teaches the divisions as effectively and much 
more easily than any of the many symbols 
and other devices that have been used, and 


person or 


has the great advantage of being so inti 
mately associated with the Book itself that 
the two cannot be separated in the child’s 
thought. It enables the to find refer- 
ences quickly by turning first to the ribbon 
marking the division, and then to the bool 
in the division. It stimulates interest and 
Bible reading in non-Christian homes. It 
can be used in many different ways when 
drilling the department on the supplemental 


user 


lessons It partly solves the question so 
often asked, *‘ How can we induce ou 
scholars to bring their Bibles to Sunday 


school ?’’ In fact, it has more advantages 
than can be easily enumerated, and no dis- 
advantages. It should be in use in all ow 
Sunday-schools with all scholars of the junio} 
age, because it has been proven to be a help 
in establishing certain most important habits 
which it is the duty of the Sunday-school to 
weave into the life at this period.— Josephine 
L. Baldwin, Primary and Junior Superin- 
tendent for New Jersey, Newark, N, J 


An Old Timer 
Has Had Experiences 


A woman who has used Postum Food (offee 
since it came upon the market eight years ago 
know from experience the necessity of using 
Postum in place of coffee, if one values health 
and a steady brain 

She says: ‘‘At the time Postum was fir 


the 


{ put 
on market I was suffering from nervou 
dyspepsia and my physician had repeatedly told 
Finally | decided 
to take his advice and try Postum, and gota 
sample and had it carefully prepared, finding it 
delicious to the taste. So | continued its use 
and very soon its beneficial effects convinced 
me of its value, for I got well of my nervousness 
and dyspepsia. 

‘*My husband had been drinking coffee all 
his life until it had affected his nerves terribly. 


I persuaded him to shift to Postum, and it was 


} easy to get him to make the change, for the 


Postum is so delicious. It certainly worked 
wonders for him. 
‘We that 


exhilarate or depress, and does not stimulate, 


soon learned Postum does not 


but steadily and honestly strengthens the nerves 
and the stomach. To make a long story short 
our entire family have now used Postum for 
eight years with completely satisfying results as 
shown in our fine condition of health, and we 
have noticed a rather unexpected improvement 
in brain and nerve power." Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

Increased brain and always 


nerve power 


follow the use of Postum in place of coffee, 


sometimes in a very marked manner. 
Look in each package for a copy of the 


Road to Wellville 


famous little book, ‘The 





The Vocalion 


Church an? Chapel Organs 


‘4 





Any one interested in the purchase of an instrument 
of music for Sunday-schools, churches of moderate size, 
lodge rooms, etc., should investigate THE VOCALION. 

An improvement upon the ordinary reed organ so 
pronounced as to find universal favor among all who 
appreciate tonal quality. 

Thousands in use—universally satisfactory. 


Prices range from $225 to $3,000. 


74 Jackson 
Worcester, 


Street, 
Mass. 


The Vocalion Organ Company # 
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THE FIRST STEP away from self- 
respect lack of In personal 
cleanliness: the first move in building 
up a proper pride in man, woman, or 
child, is a visit to the Bathtub. You 
can’t be healthy, or pretty, or even good, 
unless you USE HAND 
SAPOLIO. It pleases every one. 


IS Care 


are clean. 





WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth, and neglect your pores, the 
myriad mouths of your skine HAND 
SAPOLIO does not gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve their health-giving 
oils, yet clears them thoroughly, by a 
method of its own. 





DON’T PAY A DOLLAR 
Turkish bath, but get a ten-cent cake 
of HAND SAPOLIO which lasts a 
month, and see what a luxury a bath 
can be made. Have a cake on the 
washstand to keep the hands soft, 
prevent sunburn, roughness, etc. 


for a 























THE SUNDAY 





THE FOLICEMAN 
YS SPOT- 
LESS 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, acloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














>) FRANKLIN ALWAYS | 
sus ALITTLE BIT 
NY BODY ELSE C SFE 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE 
SCHOOL. neg sage mes and lecture-study de- 
partments. Send for circular. Marion Steven- 
son, a 4 Irving Park, Chicago, lll. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five copies, either to 
7 5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
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One copy, or any number of 
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for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











December 6, 1903. What the heroes of 
faith teach us (Heb. 11: 1-40). 





= 

Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—Faith in the cross (Gen. 4 : 4-7 

TUFEs.—Walking with God (Gen. 5 : 22-24) 

WED.—Faith building the ark (Gen. 6 
13-22). 

‘THURS.—Faith conquering cities (Josh. 6 
-21) 

FRI.—Faith winning victories (Judges 7 
15-22) 

SAT Faith on a journey (Acts 7 : 2-5) 











Some things faith should make us dare. 
Some sacrifices faith can make us endure. 
Some triumphs to which faith will lead us. 


HE writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews had faith in faith. He con- 
ceives it to be the great power. 


This wonderful list sets forth its achieve- 
ments. It conquered death. It saved 
life. It guided, comforted, sustained, 
subdued. It fought against Israel's ene- 
mies and overcame them. It opened to 
their vision the mighty future, and let 
them into the omnipotence and eternity 
of God. 

2% 


a 


Faith did all these wonderful things, 


not because it was taith, but because it 
was faith in God. In itself faith was 
nothing but an attitude; but that atti- 


tude was an opening of life to the re- 
sources of heaven. Read over the chap- 
ter, and note the words used. The chief 
word is ‘‘ faith,”” but after that is ‘‘ God.” 
At least twelve times God is mentioned, 
—God, the object of faith and its re- 
warder. 
~ 

The thought that is uppermost is the 
power of faith to lay hold on the unseen, 
That is its supreme and unique excel- 


lence. As a matter of fact, without 
some faith no life is possible. In a true 
sense, 


‘There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push aside the clod 
He trusts in God. 
Whoever says ‘to-morrow,’ ‘the unknowa,’ 
‘The future,’ trusts unto that Power alone, 
He dare 


disown 

We cannot live without trusting the 
unseen. It this that makes sheer 
consistent unbelief an utterly impossible 


is 


thing. But the power of these heroes 
lay in their bold surrender to faith. 
They did not strive to destroy their 


trust inthe unseen. They magnified it, 
and lived on the great God 
“ 

All things are possible, 
one of his great sayings, 
they stagger us, but 
him that believeth. 


said Jesus in 
so bold that 
absolutely true to 
And it is only the 


man who believes who achieves. The 
men who have no vision will not sacri- 
fice for what they deny. The men of 
faith die for what thev see, and by their 
deaths accomplish it 
2 
Now all these people who lived and 
died bv faith received not its fulfilment 
That was to come centuries after they 
had passed away. Their faith was to 
have its accomplishment only for dis 
tant generations This was reward 
enough. An astronomer is now making 
it his life work to make certain stellar 
measurements which he hopes two cen- 
turies hence some astronomer will use 


measures of his 
to determine 
double 


to compare with similar 
own in ordet 
garding the 


problems re- 


That is a 


stars 


work of faith. But all such work has its 
present fruition. It has the certain ful- 
filment of Christ's promise, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall 
save it.” 

% 

For the essence of life is not po . 
sion, but character; and to have to liv 
in caves, to wear goatsk to be sawn 
asunder, are purely exte | things, in- 


nai x i 
capable of reaching the real soul within, 


| seen tr 
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| . ~ : . P ] 
which finds itself and reaches its growth | 


the faith that at- 
destiny, God. 
a 


oe 


through faith alone, 
taches it to its true 


unseen—the un- 
unseen God ? 


Do you believe in the 
uth, the 

Would you surrender life for faith, or | 
faith for life ? | 


ee 
Prayer for Young People 


CALL has been sent out by Presi- 
A dent Francis E. Clark, Secretary 
Vogt, and Treasurer Shaw, of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, for 
the vance of Tuesday, December 1, 
as a day of prayer for young people in 
every part of the world. The following 
is the appeal, and it is made to pastors, 


| 


obser 


DEAR BRETHREN 

We are deeply concerned, as doubtless 
you are, because of the great need in our 
churches of an awakening to spiritual things, 


With whom should this begin if not with the 
young people, who are already organized for 

rvice in tens of thousands of Christian En- 
deavor Societies? The societies are 
rapidly in numbers, and, we trust, in efficiency. 
But our hopes are neither in numbers nor in 
organization, but in the power of the Spirit of 
God 

So 


growing 


we ask you, dear brethren, earnestly to 
invite your young people, and all others who 
will, to set apart ‘Tuesday, December 1, as a 


day of united and individual prayer for a re- 
vival of spiritual power, with a special meeting 
for prayer for this object, if possible either in 
the evening, at sunrise, or some other hour of 
the day. Encourage them to pray that a great 
awakening may come this very year, that it 
may be widespread and permanent in its effects, 
that it may counteract the prevailing worldli- 
ness and indifference of the day, that multitudes 
may be converted and brought into our churches, 
and there set at work for Christ, and that all 
young people may learn the blessedness of 
whole-hearted service and outspoken devotion. 

You will perhaps be willing to urge this from 
the pulpit, as well as in the young people's 
meeting, and perhaps will follow it with awaken- 


ing sermons to the young. 


Will you not personally unite with the under- 
signed and thousands of others who will observe 
that day as a day of prayer, that these untold 
blessings may come to the young people of all 
our churches this coming year ? 


Bad Habits 


Improper Food Often Leads to Tobacco 
And Drink 


dmproper food creates abnormal tastes, and 


there are many cases on the medical records 


where the liquor habit and tobacco habit have 


been caused by wrong food, and have easily 
been changed by the use of the scientific food 
Grape-nuts, which so thoroughly nourishes and 
rebuilds the nerves that they stop the cry for 
stimulants 

\ business man says: For 30 years I 
smoked on an average of Io or (5 cigars a day, 


and then my nervous system collapsed, 


and I had 


about made up my mind that it was all up with 


me, for | had tried many times to break off from 
the tobacco, but it always failed 

Last May | wasso run down I only weighed 
rit pounds, and | realized that | must stop 
smoking and stuck to it for about to days, but 


is so nervous and out of sorts my family told 
me | had better ick to smoking, as it was 
il ble te ! It was just about 
+} n f re rht a package of Grape- 
Nuts on eta morning, and as I could 
eat not ‘ nduced me to try a little 
ot iat si | K a teaspoo! ful of it, and, 
trange ed good ; and by the time I 
dow I kne it had gone to the right 
more, and it was the first 
< | l ry week 
So I tup tl e of Grape-Nuts and as 
ick added other foods, and 
oO " n d weight of 133 pounds, 
f t ny life, and, strange as it may 
11 craving for the bacco, 
d I thoroug believe that only the courage 
d ar t of the food Grape-Nuts 
n me the strength to quit smoking. If 
ery ek | er of this wonderful food 
‘ be o build a factory big 
Name given by Postum 
‘ Lo 
| 
] k 1 " ickage for a copy of the 
famou k the Road to Wellville 
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Letthe MenWash 


if they wont set you 


p earline 
-see if 

IAVentare ODAC 

say that 

washing with 4 

Soap is too hard for 

PAU \NVARALODIACUAY 


Pearline 


Makes Womans Work of Washing 


B. & B. 


why 
you should send for our 
catalogues of dry goods 


Each is so arranged as to enable buyers to 
select what’s wanted with almost much 
accuracy as a visit to the store. 

We do this business on a fair small profit 
basis—send lots of samples—and don’t have 
an article in the house that isn’t dependable. 

That’s the good and sufficient reason for 
your investigation, 

Any of the five catalogues hereafter men- 
tioned are sent free. 

**General Fall and Winter 
including every department. 

** Portieres, 
tains,’’ etc. 

‘* Books ’’ of all kinds—Fiction, History, 
Poetry, Scientific, Juvenile—books at small 
profit prices is an uaheard-of proposition, 

‘*Laces and Embroideries 
many a dollar. 

** Everything for the 


as 


Catalogue, 


Couch Covers, Lace Cur- 





Saves you 


” 


daby. 
Thousands of people get these catalogues 
annually, and find them a wonderful help in 
their efforts to money on choice dry 
goods. 

If they hadn’t, this business. have 
grown to need eight acres of floor space and 
1,500 employees to conduct it ?—no, of course 
not. 

People wouldn’t send hundreds of miles 
for dry goods if they weren’t offered extraor- 
dinary found the offer 


Save 


would 


inducements—and 
backed up by facts in every instance. 
This store’s strong feature is Dress Goods 
we probably send more samples than any 


store in the United States. 

Fifty distinctly different shades of Broad- 
cloths, 7§c. to $3.50 a yard. 

Zibelines in every possible correct color 
combination, $1.00 to $4.00 a yard—g§o0 to 
50 inches wide especial values at $1.25 t 
yard, 

lo help us understand your wants, st 
colors and prices, and mark your letter 
5. Bs 8s as. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving 
The 


and save well at 


lves or 
to live 
same time 
booklet. 


yourse 
tion of how 
the 


(iree) 


them, 
uU 1] 
well 


que 


answered 


Write for it. 


1S in our 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


a 
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Those Boys’ and Girls’ Classes 






HERE’S a new man come into the field of Sunday-school work and Sunday-school success. To many his name 
is not new, for a book he has written, and a paper he edits, have already given him an appreciative audience 
throughout this country. He is proving in his own Sunday-school that it is possible to get a class of twenty- 

five healthy, restless American boys as much interested in studying the Life of Christ as they are in the football scores. 


And his methods with boys will apply equally well with girls. 


These new methods of this skilled teacher, rigorously 


tested in actual class work, and easily usable by the teacher of any class of boys or girls, are going to be described in 
The Sunday School Times every week during the first six months of 1904 by their originator, 


William Byron Forbush 


When you remember that the International Lessons for the first six months of 1904 are on the Life of Christ, you will see 
the distinctive value of this announcement to ‘ia? class of yvours,—or, if not yours, to many a class in your school. 
Probably never before has a lesson help been offered to the public made up from the actual teaching, in a real class, of 
the lessons treated. This autumn Dr. Forbush is teaching the Life of Christ to his class of sixteen-year-old boys. Next 
year you will have the benefit of this work of his on the lessons you will have to teach. Doesn't it make you eager for 
them? An article in any early issue of the Times, written by the Managing Editor, will tell more about Dr. Forbush’s 
methods. For many a puzzled teacher the Editors are confident that this new lesson help 





Men Who Made the Century Famous: 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Two things characterize the reminiscent writings of 
the veteran editor of The Sunday School ‘limes : facts 
of wide interest, and facts not generally known. As a 
business man in New England, then as an army chap- 
lain in one of the bitterest conflicts of the age, then as 
editor und traveler and explorer, Dr. Trumbull has 
known the intimate side of men who have left thei 
impress on the nineteenth century. Beginning in 
November, there will appear at frequent intervals from 
his pen in The Sunday School ‘Times picturesque 
sketches of Lord Shaftesbury, the famous English phi- 
lanthropist ; General Phil Sheridan; Neal Dow, the 
powerful pioneer prohibitionist ; General U. S. Grant; 
Lord Lister, the English surgeon who achieved immor 
tality by discovering antiseptics ; Edward Rowland Sill, 
the °New England poet, whose early death silenced a 
genius which few nineteenth-century poets shared ; 
Sir George Williams, knighted by Queen Victoria for 
strengthening the British Empire by founding the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Edward Everett 
Hale ; General 0. O. Howard, the loved ‘ Havelock 
of the American army ;’’ George Bancroft, the world- 
famous historian; Louis Kossuth, the picturesque 
Hungarian liberator; and the ever-interesting patriot, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


How to Make the Most of It 


What things should we keep, and what discard, in 
the modern Sunday-school? Should the uniform les- 
sons be retained? These are vital questions. Dr, 
F. N. Peloubet, level-headed, far-seeing man that he 
is, gives his views on some of these questions in two 
articles soon to appear in The Sunday School Times 
Dr. Peloubet has been in every-day touch with critics 
of the Sunday-school, and with its warmest advocates. 


Mother-Training, or Child-Training ? 


Mr. Patterson Du Bois, author of ‘‘ Beckonings 
from Little Hands’’ and **The Point of Contact iv 
Teaching,’’ has written an article for The Sunday 
School Times which mothers and teachers will want to 
read, for Mr. lu Bois considers, with pertinent 
tration, amusing anecdote, and keen perception, the 
question, ‘* Is Mother-Love Unerring ? ”’ 


ill Solve the 









Professor Hilprecht, Who Has Almost 
Made the Sphinx Give Up Her Secret 


rhe Bible-studying world of Europe and America 
has learned to watch the columns of The Sunday School 
Times for Professor Hilprecht’s reports. His sensa 
tional discovery of the great Temple Library of Bel, in 
Babylonia, consisting of probably 200,000 clay cunei 
form tablets, startled the scholars of two continents. 
What may be revealed in corroboration of the Bible 
record, and in new light on what have hitherto been 
considered as pre-historic times, can as yet hardly be 
conjectured, \s the work of deciphering continues it 
will be reported exclusively in The Sunday School 
limes by Professor Hilprecht himself. 


A Yankee Boy’s Interviews with a 
King, a Premier, and a President 


It has been the rare privilege of an earnest and en 
terprising Yankee boy, not yet twenty-three years old, 
to interview, in recent years, a king, a president, anda 
great premier. Harry Steele Morrison has quick- 
witted facility and tactful skill in disclosing the secret 
of power in such Christian leaders as these of whom he 
writes,—King Oscar of Sweden, Paul Kruger, 
and Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, in the evening of 
his life. Mr. Morrison’s articles will appear in The 
Sunday School Times in the near future. 


The Story of the English Bible 


Did you ever have a child ask you, ‘* Where did the 
Bible come from ?’’ And could you answer the ques 
tion off-hand? How do we know that the English 
Bible as we have it zs the Bible, and where did we get 
the manuscripts from which it was translated? Who 
appointed the translators? Why was the ‘* King James 
Version ’’ ever revised? Why was the ** Revised Ver- 
sion’’ revised again? What English Bible preceded 
the **common version '’ of 1611? Professor Ira M. 
Price, Ph.D., one of the leading younger Bible stu 
dents, and a member of the present International Les 
son Committee, has written for The Sunday School 
Times a thoroughly interesting series of articles to 
cover this ground. The articles are scholarly and 
popular. 


Problem 





Powerful Temperance Articles 


More than one of the temperance articles published 
by The Sunday School Times during the last twelve 
months has taught such a powerful lesson that temper- 
ance organizations have written to the Times for per 
mission to reprint and circulate them in leaflet form, 
The same high standard will characterize the coming 
temperance issues. S, H. Hadley, the reformed 
drunkard and superintendent of the famous Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission in New York City, will write of the 
hife-stories of some ** Water Street Tramps.’’ A 
Williams College alumnus will tell of ** Mark Hop- 
kins’s Stand on Temperance.’’ Jhe superin- 
tendent of the International Reform Bureau, Wilbur 
F. Crafts, will give ‘‘Present Aspects.of the 
Canteen Question.’’ And these are only three of 
the many strong temperance articles to appear during 
the coming twelve months. 


Henry Drummond as “Ralph Connor” 
Knew Him 


In the parlor of his home in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
where the Rev. Charles W. Gordon (‘‘ Ralph Con- 
nor’’) now ministers to a city church, Mr. Gordon, 
who was an intimate friend of Drummond, last June 
told the Managing Editor of the Times characteristic 
and fresh incidents of the work and character of Drum- 
mond. These interesting side-lights on the life of the 
man of whom Dwight L. Moody said, ** Drummond is 
the sweetest-spirited Christian I ever knew,’ are now 
to appear from Mr. Gordon’s own pen in The Sunday 
School Times. 


Making Bible Lands Real 
to Boys and Girls 


Would you like your class to have as definite an idea 
of the relative location of Mt. Horeb and Damascus, 
Baale-judah and Jerusalem, as they have of their own 
town and New York, San Francisco, Boston, or Chi- 
‘ago? Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, the popular 
Methodist teacher, traveler, and writer, has made this 
possible for many a teacher in his plattorm addresses, 
and now he will do the same for you by a series of 


articles specially cured from him, 
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SOVEMBER 21, 


HAMMOND METHODS INCREASE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Practical Results Are the Final Test of Any System 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES recently conducted an Honor Roll contest, resulting in placing eighty-three Sunday-schools on the Honor 
Roll, for increase in actual average attendance. SEVENTY of these eighty-three schools ue HAMMOND METHODS. This contest 
is fully described in 7he Business End of a Sunday-School. See offer in center of the page. 


THE HAMMOND METHODS 


The Hammond THE mentor CARD SYSTEM The Hammond 


Simple Jang FEBRUARY MARCH arnt The Pioneer 
Practical 


, Rete Star S 
Stamp System Cheap appt ttt TET T=] | Systems tar System 
In success- . 1 904 Class N | Imitated by The a a ey 
+ tegen — } pany, equated tive to prompt and regular attendance 
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Ten years of 
steady increase : : : 
R 6 in popularity. renuine solid silver badges, ful y 
Lecom- ; oe — ed in au ts We have them st t 
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Something entirely unique. 
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Tremendously successful. oe | - eten || 
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Cheap and effective. details 
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Tt 
IN A NUTSHELL 
— There is a card (5X3 inches) for each scholar and for each teacher (cards, 75 cents per 
Used by the leading Primary Workers 100 Cards kept by classes in class envelopes (2 cents each) 
ofthe countrv. Mrs. Brvner always carries Secretary visits each class and punches cards of absent scholars Thus, each card be- 
+s a complete attendance “( 1 of a scholar Statistical details of the school ar 
i th | " e come a my te attendan re -Or¢ H ‘ é ‘ i 1 i are 
them wi ier to show and recommend entered in the Hammond Record Book (50 cents) for permanent record 
Beautifully lithographed little stamps, Nothing complex or difficult. Easy to put into operation, easy to keep go 
olar it her strives to mai a pe ard lthe 
“ ¥ *rfor } . nee cholar and tea es to maintain a perfect card, and the 
gummed and perforated like postage We sare inthnes elae 
stamps. Each stamp a complete certifi- 
cate of attendance. 


ing Every 
attendance is thereby improvec And in 1 solid gold, rant trat 


on 
ving that our system has increased attendance as much as 100 per cent . ! seventy five cents each. 











Kach child is furnished with a beauti 
fully engraved folder, bearing on one side 
dated spaces for the reception of the « 
stamps, and on the other the Golden S Pp ECIAL O F FER 
Texts. Each Sunday he is given a stamp 


to stick in the proper space 





O READERS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. To any one send- 

ing us this advertisement we will send, aéso/ute/y free of charge, the entire 

set of LEEPER LESSON PICTURES for the Fourth Quarter of 1903, and 
Stamps 3 cents per sheet of one hun- also a copy of our handsome 72 page book Reward one period hfu ienda 

dred. Stamp books 1 cent each (either silver star, another with a gold-plated star 


annual or quarterly). The Business End of a Sunday-School Saifiess tof chulaves rice tor then 


and see the children strive for them 


We have the certificates in both an- 
nual and quarterly form 




















The Leeper Lesson Lights | The Leeper Lesson Pictures 


Photographs by a Lesson Exposition by a Produced by The Bible made Real by the use of Real photographs of Real 
Master Artist Master Mind Master Printers places, with tangible, comprehensible connection between the picture 


~ and the lesson. Truly a rare and wonderful combination. 
Each double page of this magnificent 32 page irterly contains, on one side a " 





superb photographic reproduction of one of Dr justly celebrated pictures, The leaflets contain the same pictures as are used i » the Li 
and on the opposite page a masterful treatment of e lesson under seven different of each leafle the text of the side 
headings. More concise than most quarterlic yet covering more ground Offering treatme of the lesson suited to intermediates and the junior classe ollowing this 
teaching suggestions in every line, full to repletion with rich Ss a series ot » serene on the lesson arranged according to the 
meaning and beautiful word painting Every line a brilliant “ SA ‘ ; ne Word Answer system, which has been known to increase 
gem. Every picture a treat indeed. This is pos itively the finest ys oS oem ia tas | ome preparatio mn of the lesson many fold. Most children pre- 
production on the Sunday-school lesson extat ¢ - A erve and mount the pictures. ‘Those of Schema s lemple in 
ers issue are 
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Mrs William Rey- 4 ° and does not need a frame 


. complete in mailing tube, 
24 Heav y White Mailing Envelopes. 


~ ONE DOLLAR Dept. S. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Thirty-five Cents 























We have gone to much trouble and expense to fully describe and illustrate the above specialties, as well as to offer much genera! Sunday-school advice. the fruit of many years’ practical experience 
shape of a handsome 72 page book, entitled 


| THE BUSINESS END OF A SUNDAY- SCHOOL 


any one asking for it, as exp ained above Rev Ww am Walter Smith, M A., M.D , Se 
End of a Sunday-School”’ as instructive reading for Sunday-school officers 


>, in the 
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